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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPEESSES.”— Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Saturpay) November 
22nd. EIGHTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE of the Eighteenth Series. Commence at Three. Symphony in G 
minor (the first time of performance) (Benedict) ; Scherzo (Mendelssohn) ; Overtures 
in C, Op. 115 (Beethoven) ; and Genoveva (Schumann), Miss Edith Wynne and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Full Orchestra. Conductor—Mr. Manns. Transferable serial 
stalls for the remaining eighteen concerts, Two Guineas; single stall for this 
concert, Half-a-Crown, Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S NEW SYMPHONY 
Le pan of performance ),—SATURDAY CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


N R, SIMS REEVES and Miss EDITH WYNNE in 
the SATURDAY CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY. 











OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor—Mr. Barney. Tuorspay next, November 27, at Eight o'clock, 
Handel's ISRAEL IN EGYPT, with additional accompaniments (by G. A, Mac- 
farren). Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. Ke:r Gedge, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Organist—Dr, Stainer. Boxes, £3 3s,, £2 10s,, £1 10s,; Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s.; Bal- 
cony, 3s,; Admission, 1s, Tickets at Novello's, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; 
the usual Agents, and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatt, 


under the direction of Mr. Joun Boosey. Eighth Year.—Three Concerts will 
be given before Christmas, on Wednesday Evenings, November 26th, and December 
3rd and 10th, At the first concert (Wednesday, November 26th) the following 
artists will appear:—Madame Otto Alvsleben, Miss Poyntz, and Madame Patey ; 
Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Pyatt. Violin—M. Sauret. Pianoforte— 
Madame Carreno, The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr, Frederick 
Walker, Conductors—Mr. J, L. Hatton and Mr. Meyer Lutz. Prices of admission— 
Stalls, 6s. (Family Tickets, 21s. ); Balcony, 3s, ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, 
Tickets to be had of Austin, St. James's Hall; the usual Musicsellers; and Boosey & 
Co., Holles Street. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE and 
VOCAL RECITAL, at Bury St. Epmonps, on Tugspay, November 25. 
Pianist—Mrs, John Macfarren. Vocalist—Miss Agnes Drummond. Part 1.— 
Brilliant Rondo (Dussek); Song, ‘ Over hill, over dale” (T. Cook); Musical 
Sketches (Sir Sterndale Bennett); Aria, ‘‘To venni del mondo” (Donizetti) ; Invita- 
tion & la Valse (Weber); Song, ‘‘ The lover and the bird" (Guglielmo) ; Caprice, 
“The Pearl of Erin,’’ published by Chappell & Co. (Mrs. John Macfarren), Part 2. 
—Sonata in A flat (Beethoven); Song, ‘The beating of my own heart” (G. A. 
Macfarren); Descriptive piece, ‘‘The Torrent” (Lacombe); Gavotte (Biilow’s 
edition), published by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. (Gothard); Scotch ballads; 
Fantasia on Welsh Melodies, published by Ashdown & Parry (Brissac). 
P.-.2 be dates, address Mrs, John Macfarren, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester 
ate, N.W. 


R. HANS VON BULOW’S SECOND RECITAL in 


St. James's HALL, on Wepnespay Afternoon next, Nov. 26, at Three o'clock 
precisely. The programme will include Weber's Sonata in D minor, Beethoven's 
Sonata in A (Op. 101), and Selections from the Works of Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Moscheles, and Rubinstein, Sofa Stalls, 7s, 6d.; Baleony, 38.; Admission, is, 
Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; 
Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside; 
Mr. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings ; Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. Czerny, 81, Regent Street; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly ; and of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


ISS PURDY will sing on the 4th December at St. 
James's Hall; on the 10th, St. George's Hall; 12th, Gloucester; 13th, Chel- 
tenham ; and 17th, St. George's Hall.—Address, 35, Victoria Road,Kensington, W. 














ELECTRICITY VALSE, 


By HENRY KLEIN, 
Price 4s, 
a Is tuneful, danceable, and not difficult.”"—7he Graphic, 
This is really a very pretty waltz, with good melodies admirably arranged for 
the pianoforte."—7he Era, 
“Whether used for dance purposes, or played for its own sake, it cannot fail to 
please,”"—Musical World, 


“The music is pretty, and variety of effect produced by broken rhythm,”—The 
Court Circular, 





Post free, 24 stamps. 
London : HENRY KLEIN & CO., 6, ArcyLt Srruet, REGENT Street, W. 





HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN— 
M, RIVIERE’S CONCERTS,--EVERY EVENING at Eight, LAST WEEK 
BUT ONE, 
The following artists will appear during the week :— 
VOCALISTS, 


Madame ELENA CORANI. Madame PAULINE RITA. 
Miss ENRIQUEZ. Mdlle, CORNELIE D'ANKA, Miss PENNA. 
Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

Signor GUSTAVE GARCIA, Mr. STEDMAN. 
Mr, CHARLES E, TINNEY. Mr, GEORGE PERREN. 
Instrumentalists, 
Mr. VIOTTI COLLINS. The Chevalier ANTOINE DE KONTSKI, 
Mr, J. LEVY (Cornet-a-Pistons). 
Conductor—M, RIVIERE. 


During the week will be performed Jullien’s celebrated 
BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE, 
With all the original effects, and for which the following Military Bands are 


engaged :—~ 
THE BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
THE BAND OF THE SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS. 
THE BAND OF THE VICTORIA RIFLES. 
THE FIFE AND DRUM BAND and 
THE PIPERS OF THE SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS. 
(By permission of the Commanding Officers.) 
Monpay, “Evangeline,” new Cantata, by Miss Virginia Gabriei, and the British 
Army Quadrille, 
Turspay, Last Gounod Night. 
Wepnespay, Mozart Night, and British Army Quadrille. 
Taurspay, Grand American Festival. 
Fray, British Army Quadrille, and ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot.” 
Sarurpay, Second Volunteer Night. 

Mr, John Russell's Benefit is fixed for Thursday, Nov, 27. M. Riviere’s Benefit 
will take place on Saturday, Dec. 6, being the last night of the Season. 

Splendid Decorations, Ferneries, Fountains, Plants, Exotics, Flowers, &c. 
Refreshments by Messrs, A. and S, Gatti, Promenade, One Shilling. Doors open 
at 7.30; Commence at 8. Acting Manager, Mr. Jouw Russet, 

MUSIC. 


gets ACADEMY OF 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His bag Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Koyal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Maus, D., D.C.L. 


The NEXT STUDENTS' CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the Quepn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on 
Tuurspay Evening, the 27th inst., at Eight o'clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


OYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE AND OPERA 
: HOUSE, Park Street, Regent’s Park.—EVERY EVENING at 7.30, new 
Operetta, ‘*‘ MOONSTRUCK,” written by R. Reece, composed by T. Thorpe Pede. 
Characters, Miss Gertrude Ashton and Mr, J. W. Turner. Comedietta, “"TWAS I,” 
at 8.15; “MARGUERITE” at 9; “ THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER” at 10. 
Doors open at 7, In active preparation, a new and original Fairy Extravaganza, 
entitled, ‘IN THE CLOUDS, A GLIMPSE OF UTOPIA,” by Gilbert & Beckett. 
Box-office open from 11 to 5. No charge for booking. 


N EW SONGS by the most Popular Composers. 
Just Published. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT'S “ The Sailor's Bride.” 4s, 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “A Shadow.” 4s, 
SCHIRA'S “ He was her only Son.” 4s, 
ARTHUR CECIL’S “I hear thee speak of a better land.” 4s, 
WILHELM GANZ’S “ Camelia and Rose.” 4s, 
In D flat for Soprano, and in A flat for Contralto, 
WILHELM GANZ’'S “A damsel fair was singing.” 4s. 
Post-free at half-price. 
London: HFNRY KLEIN & CO., 6, ArcYLL Street, Bacent Street, W. 
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“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
V R. EDWARD LLOYD will sing Ascher’s popular 


Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Liverpool, December 20th, 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R. ALFRED ©. REYNOLDS will sing Ascher’s 
popular Romance, “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at the Sioke Newing- 
ton Assembly Rooms, on Saturday, Novem!er 29th. 


NEW DUET. ae 
DLLE. BARTKOWSKA and Mavaue OSBORNE 


WILLIAMS will sing Ignace Gibsone’s admired Duet, ‘ THE LARK,” at 
Bayswater, November 27th. 


ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ and MR. PYATT 

will sing Henry Smart's admired Duet, ‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN 

FROM THE SEA,” at Richmond, November 24, and St. James's Hall, November 26, 

ERR REICHARDT’S much admired Song, “I LOVE, 

_| ANDIAMLOVED” (J'aime, je suis aimé!) will be sung by Miss Josephine 
Sherrington during her present tour in the provinces, 


NIGNOR AGNESI will be at liberty to accept engage- 
‘ ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., from December 20th, 1873, to February 20th, 
1574. Address—26, Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. 











M ADAME BARTON-EDMONDS (late Miss Annir 

| Epmonps), begs to say that, having completely recovered from a protracted 

illness, she is now able to resume her profession. Address, 54, Queen's Road, 

Bayswater, W. 

\ ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto), For Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c, Address—1, Blenheim ‘Terrace, Stretford Road, Old Trafford, 

Manchester, 


N R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no agent, requests that 


applications respecting engagements be addressed, Brackley Villas, Dulwich, 








A SIMPLE CATECHISM 
ON THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


In the form of Question and Answer, and written in familiar language, 
BY 
E. ELLICE JEWEULL. 
Price 1s,, Cloth Cover. 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bono Srreerr. 


USICAL PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR.— 
it, High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and others. ‘To be had gratis and 
vostage free, a List of 400 Classical Works, bound, at greatly reduced prices, 
Published only by Rosert Cocxs & Co., New Burlington Street. 


a] 4] 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND. Arranged as a Song 
4 by the Composer. The Public having accorded so warm a reception to 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ New Part Song, LET THE HILLS RESOUND, it will 
be frequently repeated at M. Riviere's Concerts, with Military Band and Orchestral 
Accompsniments. ‘The Vocal Quartett, 4d. Song, 3s. Piano Arrangement, 4s, 
Duet, 4s.—London: Rogert Cocks & Co, 


HAT SHALL [I SING TO THEE.—Words by 

Rea, Music by C. Pixsvti. ‘Pronounced by many connoisseurs to be his 

best Song.’ Price 3s,, post free tor 18 stamps, London: Rozperr Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington Street, 


HENRIETTE’S MOST POPULAR SONGS. 


“ALWAYS ALONE” _.. .. Sung by Madame Patey 
“THE KING ANDI"... Sung by Mr. Santley —.. 
“THE CROSS ROADS"... Sung by Miss Edith Wynn 
“SYMPATHY” r ee .. Sung by Miss Enriquez .. 
“ NOTHING” ‘ih ‘ .. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 
E. C, Boosry, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


“MMHE SACRED HEART.” The beautiful Processional 

Hymn sung by all the Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. Arranged as a piece for 
Pianoforte or Harmonium by J, Pittman. Price 2s,; or, for one or four voices, 
with French and English words, 1s,—London : E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, 
Regent Street, W. 














ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce, in answer to 
numerous applications, that the vacancies for Artists in the forthcoming con- 
certs of the Schubert Society, Mozart and Beethoven Society, &c., are now filled up, 


‘THE TALE OF A SHAH. Sung, with immense 
_ suecess, by Mr. Templeton, at every performance of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels, 18 stamps.—E, C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 








\y BR: LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 


a EVENINGS at HOME, for the social study and practice of vocal and con- 
certed music, Ladies and gentlemen desiring to assist, address, Charles Ray, 
Secretary, 87, Abbey Road, N, W, 
Tse QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
—Ladies and Gentlemen intending to Engage these renowned Rooms during 
the coming Season, for Balls, Readings, Concerts, and Hebrew Weddings, are 
respectfully invited to make early application, For terms, apply to Mr, Hall,— 
Robert Cocks, Proprietor, 





REMOVAL. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA and Mapame 


MARTORELLI GARCIA, beg leave to announce their Removal to 54, 
Portsdown Road, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W, 4.8,—Signor Gustave Garcia 
(Nephew of Malibran and Viardot Garcia) will sing at M, Rivierd’s Concerts during 
the Season; at the Philharmonic Society (Liverpool), December 9; and at Herr 
Kuhe’s Grand Festival at Brighton in February. 


LERGYMEN, ORGANISTS, and others desirous of 


Purchasing, Hiring, or Exchanging ORGANS, are invited to inspect the 


Register of 
SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Established by 
Messrs. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON, 
Or No. 5, FINSBURY SQUARE, Lonpoy, E.C. 
Detailed particulars may be had on application, 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 


HE first Mepat at the Viexya Exposttiox, being the 
highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV. (including Musical 
Instruments from all countries), has been awarded the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, International Jury, and two Sub- 
Juries, ae most eminent artists and experts from different countries, In com- 

parison with these, other American Organs were not found worth ove 
tenet ne hea ry orthy of any—even an 
Sole Agents—Metzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


e N OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR CHRISTMAS.” 
ords (with permission) from the ‘‘ ArrenGLow.” Music by F, AMCOTTS 
JARVIS. Post free for 18 stamps.—LaAmborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


_ BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 








SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 


In Four Movements, 
Post free for 63 stamps. 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, 


“HOMEWARD BOUND.” 
PART SONG. S8,A,T,B. 
Composed by the Rev. JOHN HAMPTON, M.A, 
Price 4s. Octavo size. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street. 








Published this Day, 
“WITH MOONLIGHT BEAMING.” 

DUET 

For Equal Voices, 

The Music Composed and Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINBOTHAM and MISS MOWER, 
By H. KUSTER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“ALBION AND SCOTIA,” 
FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On “ My Love is like the Red Red Rose” and “ The Lass of Richmond Hill,” 


Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘Mr. Crawford has chosen two very good themes for his fantasia, Both the airs 
he has selected are glowing, and animated, and picturesque; they are precisely of 
the kind which suffer the least and sound most effectively in elaborate variations, 
The variations themselves, in this instance, while clever and brilliant, are in strict 
keeping with the subject. The piece is written throughout in the natural key, and 
though tolerably good execution is required to do it justice, the fingering presents no 
exceptional difficulties, so that the Fantasia is very well suited to the requirements 
of pianoforte students, It is beyond doubt very much superior to a great many of 
the “‘arrangements” of popular airs that are so common now-a-days,”—Zdinburgh 
Daily Review, 
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CHURCH MUSIC.* 
By J. Barney, 
(Continued from page 756.) 

And now comes the question—Of what is the musical service to 
consist? Bearing in mind the principle of completeness and the 
correspondence of parts, I should say it must contain the responses, 
plain sopg or monotone. ‘The Prayers, ete., must be intoned; the 
Psalms and Canticles chanted; the Hymns sung in unison. With 
regard to the choice of plain song or monotone in the responses, I should 
make the musical ability of the congreyation the standard of selection. 
When there is any doubt as to the vocal powers of the community or 
of the officiating clergyman, I should decidedly say the monotone is 
to be preferred. And here, perhaps, 1 may remark that a greatly 
increased efficiency is to be obtained by the introduction of musical 
rehearsals of thecongregation, On this point I claim to speak from personal 
experience, having tried the plan and found its results very satisfactory. 
Among other advantages connected with the unison system is the 
opportunity offered for utilizing fine voices and correct ears where there 
is no technical knowledge of music, Then again, when the work is 
distributed among a great number, individuai importance is lessened 
tothe great comfort in particular of the organist, whose mind need 
not be disturbed by secret doubts and fears of the collapse that may be 
occasioned by the non-arrival of the indispensable tenor, And here | 
should say that among the changes most necessary towards bringing about 
a higher standard of efficiency in Church singing, is the establishment 
of a better and more eificient class of choir-masters than we have yet 
seen, We want men not only of musical but of intellectual cultiva- 
tion,—men, who themselves feeling the inner meaning of a hymn, and 
appreciating the facilities music offers for the expression of that feeling, 
shall be able to explain clearly and fully to their choirs and congre- 
gations the scope and content of every composition they undertake, 
{f once the choir-master can put himself thoroughly into the position 
of the interpreter of the work, and can enlist the sympathies of those 
he teaches for what he himself admires and appreciates, he has 
obtained the best lever for moving his choir to a higher position. 

We shall, however, hardly, I think, attain this desideratum until 
the amount, not only of technical but of general education obtained by 
the choir-masters shall have been very considerably enlarged. ‘T’o 
my mind, the contrast between the large number of efficient executive 
organists and the very limited supply of efficient technical choir-masters 
goes far towards suggesting the remedy, In Germany, for a long time, 
and in England quite recently, the necessity has been recognized of 
making the art and science of teaching a subject of education, We 
now train the schoolmaster that he may teach. Why not systemati- 
cally instruct the future choir-master in the best method of imparting 
knowledge to his choir? In many churches the zealous clergyman 
and congregation expend much strength on the desirable object of 
procuring a fine professional choir. Would it not be a better invest- 
ment of energy and money to seek out and adequately remunerate a 
really thoughtful and efficient choir-master ? 

But now I have to speak of the other great class of Services—the 
Cathedral form, which I have designated as the Meditative, in contra- 
distinction to the Congregational service, That a separate kind of 
service is naturally appropriate to our glorious cathedrals and minsters 
may be taken, I think, as an acknowledged fact. ‘The vast size of the 
edifice, the echoes that reverberate through its aisles, the indistinct 
effect produced in it by the human voice, and even the gorgeousness 
and grandeur of the mighty fane itself, with its elaborate decorations 
and architectural ornaments—all these things point to an ornate and 
elaborate Service, that the worship may be in accordance with the 
temple in which it is offered, The very construction of the Cathedral 
points to the idea that the congregation assemble there to hear, to keep 
silence, and to meditate. Their joining in the Service would be 
exceedingly difficult. It would be likely to produce confusion, and 
could hardly be a catisfaction to the worshippers themselves, A higher 
and more artistic kind of musical service, a greater intensity must 
therefore be required to arouse and maintain in the congregation the 
true devotional feeling and sympathy for an act in which they take 
no personal part. Therefore the whole of the Cathedral Service, with 
the exception of the reading of the Scriptures and sermon, is musical. 
As the services of a trained choir are here always available, musical 
compositions of a difficult and elaborate kind may appropriately be 
introduced. But I would, with all the earnestness of which 1 am 
capable, deprecate what I consider the bane of our Cathedral music— 
the ultra-conservative spirit of antiquarianism which insists on keeping 
whatever is old simply because it is old, with a total disregard of its 
appropriateness and adaptation to the wants and feelings of the present 
century. On the other hand, there is sometimes a startling tendency 
to innovation that manifests iteelf in the easy admission of new com- 


* Read at the Church Congress held in Bath, October 10, 1873. 








positions—efforts, in many cases, of members or friends of the Cathedral 
executive. These compositions would seem to be admitted only becanse 
they are new. In the words of the Preface in our Prayer-book it may 
be justly said—* In this our time the minds of men are so drawn that 
some think it a great matter of conscience to depart from a piece of the 
least of their ceremonies, they be so addicted to their old customs : and 
again, on the other side, some be so new-fangled that they would 
innovate all things, and so despise the old, that nothing can like them 
but what is new.” I desire to protest most strongly alike against over- 
strained antiquarianism that retains what is useless, and the good- 
natured levity which accepts what is valueless, and defaces a solemn 
service to give pleasure toa friend, Both these classes of nien should 
be reminded, still in the words of the same Preface, that “it was thought 
expedient not so much to have respect how to please and satisfy either 
of those parties as how to please God, and profit them both.” 

In connection with the completeness and the elevation of the Musical 
Service, I feel constrained to say a few words on a point which appears 
to me one of vital importance, but one which, curiously enough, 
seems to have been the subject of less attention than many matters of 
minor moment—the appointment of those who hold musical offices in 
Cathedrals, If a thoroughly conscientious man were to be invested 
with the power and responsibility of nominating a body of men to 
carry out any cominercial or literary enterprise, what would those 
who had entrusted him with that power, or whose interests were to be 
affected by its use or abuse, naturally expect him to do? Surely to 
make the efficiency of each person he nominates the one great criterion 
by which his choice is governed, and just in proportion as he puts aside 
every feeling of clanship, private sympathy, and good-natured inclina- 
tion to oblige on mere personal grounds, would he be considered to 
have fulfilled his trust in an honourable manner, and to have rendered 
himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him, ‘This obvious and 
undeniable principle ought, in my opinion, to govern the action of the 
Church dignitary who nominates an organist, a choir-master, or a lay- 
clerk, The person so nominated ought to be simply the best organist, 
the most educated choir-master, the most efficient lay-clerk, to be 
discovered by earnest and painstaking search. No kindly impulse to 
oblige a friend whose moral character may bear the strictest investiga- 
tion, whilst his musical abilities will not, should induce the patron, in 
gauging that friend’s claims to the position, to be “ to his virtues very 
kind, and to his faults a little blind.” It is not sufficient to be assured 
that such a candidate is a safe man and will not go wrong. Every new 
candidate ought to be able to subscribe his quota towards developing 
Church Music, and should help to make things goright. Asin other 
walks of life, the most difficult person to deal with is the slow man, 
who ambles along in a respectable old-fashioned jog-trot, faithful to his 
motto, “ Quieta non movere.” Sol consider as the bane of the Choir 
the respectable mediocrity who has just so much musical knowledge 
as will suffice, backed up by eminent respectability and a blameless 
life, to keep him clear of official censure, All idea of patronage or 
canvassing should be eliminated from these matters, and the candidate 
should stand or fall by his merit, his whole merit, and nothing but his 
merit. One of the worst elements that can be introduced into matters 
of this description is what I may term that unwritten law of primo- 
geniture, which supposes that a son should succeed to that musical 
estate in which I hold that the possessor has only a personal interest. 
There should be no hereditary claims in Art. A still more objectionable 
arrangement, because it has not even the natural kindly sentiment to 
recommend it, is the custom by which a pupil is frequently allowed to 
succeed for no better reason than that he is his master’s pupil. He has 
not, indeed, done anything for Art. He cannot be said to have won 
his spurs; but then he is not offensively inefficient, and thus gets his 
appointment on the lamentable principle that he will do very well. 
The old tradition of sleepy contentment is thus perpetuated ; with each 
such appointment it obtains a new lease of life, and the healthy de- 
velopment of Music is put off to a more convenient season. If I required 
an example to strengthen or illustrate my position on this matter, I 
might point with considerable confidence to an instance which occurs 
to me very vividly—an instance in which for once an appointment has 
been made to the most important musical post in our Metropolitan 
Cathedral, on what I consider to be the surest and most legitimate 
ground, that of the claims of the person elected as a musician, a scholar, 
and a gentleman, ‘The results in this case have been so eminently 
satisfactory that 1 cannot but hope to see the principle carried out 
elsewhere, and to look forward to a time when in these matters 
personal consideration shall be left out of the question, and when the 
rule shall be to choose the best man available, without fear or favour. 


(Lo be continued.) 


Essen.—'T'he Musical Union lately gave a highly satisfactory per- 
formance of Haydn’s Seasons, Herr Helfer being the conductor. ‘The 
solo singers were Dr Gunz, Malle Sartorius, and Herr Bletzacher, 
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DR. HANS VON BULOW’S RECITALS. 
(From “ The Times.”) 

Dr. von Biilow gave the first of a series of pianoforte recitals on Wednesday 
afternoon, in St. James's Hall, before a large and appreciative audience. The 
programme, varied and excellent, was calculated to exhibit to the best ad- 
vantage the talents and versatility of this eminent performer. [¢ began with 
Hummel’s “Grand Fantaisie,” Op. 18, one of the most elaborate, though, on 
the whole, not one of the most interesting essays of a composer who, after 
studying for a time with Mozart, set up a school of his own, which found 
numerous disciples. Herr von Biilow is apparently as familiar with Hummel 
as with masters of a very different calibre ; but, gifted as he is, he can hardly 
succeed in giving new life to a thing which belongs to those examples of the 
past not worth the pains of reviving. ‘The ‘Italian Concerto ” of J. S. Bach, 
which came after the fantasia, is by no means one of the capital works of the 
prolific Leipsic “ Cantor.” The most striking of its three movements is the 
last. This has the true Bach “ring;” but surely the composer never con- 
templated its being taken at such prodigious speed. The presto of Bach’s day— 
even admitting that Bach affixed the indication, “presto,” to his finale, for 
which, we believe, there is no trustworthy authority—must have been vory 
different from the presto of our own. 

The next performance was, for evident reasons, the most attractive of all. 
The sonata, entitled The Maid of Orleans, written for and dedicated to 
Madame Arabella Goddard, is the last work of importance from the pen of 
Sir Sterndale Bennett; and the fact that Herr von Biilow, in a brief space 
of time, should have mastered it so thoroughly as to be able to play it publicly 
without book is not only creditable to himself, but involves a graceful compli- 
ment to our distinguished musician. The sonata—a ‘‘ programme sonata,” 
as it may be denominated—is worthy to rank with the best of Sir Sterndale’s 
contributions to the repertory of the instrument for which he has produced 
so much that is excellent. ‘The first movement, an exquisite ‘ 
represents Joan of Arc as a peasant, in her native fields ; 
and impassioned allegro, depicts her as an inspired warrior on the field of 


. pastoral,” 
the second, a fiery 


battle ; the third, an expressive adagio, shows her in prison, dejected, yet full 
of faith; the last typifies the end of all, under a motto. paraphrased from 
Schiller—“ Brief is the sorrow, endless is the joy.” Each movement has a 
distinctive character, and the whole is essentially in its composer’s happiest 
manner. It is, moreover, instinct with genuine poetry, and, as might have 
been expected from such a master, written with admirable effect for the 
instrument. Herr von Bilow played the sonata con amore—just, indeed, as 
if it had been the product of his own genius, stamping it with his peculiar 
individuality, and finding sympathetic expression for the meaning and 
purport of each stage in its progress. The sonata was a complete success ; 
and so, to judge by the applanse repeatedly bestowed, and the unanimous 
“recall” at the conclusion, was the performance. 

How the most eminent of the followers of Liszt interprets the music of Liszt 
need not be told. ‘The pieces selected from this prolific source were two of 
the Htudes de concert—* Vans les bois” and “ Ronde des Lutins”—and the so- 
called “ Spanish Rhapsody,” the themes of which are “ Les Folies d Espagne ” 
and “ La Jota Arragonese,” the first belonging to the 17th, the last to the 19th 
century. All were splendidly given; but, to specify one in particular, the con- 
cert study entitled “ Ronde des Lutins ’’ was, under the supple fingers of Herr 
von Bulow, a wonderful display of manipulative skill. So evidently thought 
the audience, who insisted upon a repetition—rather hard, it must be allowed, 
upon the artist, who had played so much, and had still so much before him. 

The last piece in the programme was Beethoven's Sonata in E, Op. 109, a 
work which, in spite of its dificulty, has become familiar to our musical 
sublic through the agency of the Monday Popular Concerts. To this, as to 
others among the later compositions of Beethoven, Herr von Biilow gives a 
colouring exclusively his own. Some may accord unqualified approval to his 
readings; whereas others might conscientiously object to the execution of 
certain passages; but neither those who admired nor those inclined to criticize 
could fail to appreciate the sustained earnestness of the performer, who 
had committed this remarkable work, like everything else in his programme, to 
memory. 

Herr von Biilow's second “ Recital” is announced for the 26th inst. 


Srvrraanr.—Herr Krumbholz has refused the post of solo violon- 
cellist at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, He prefers retaining 
his present place in the orchestra of the Theatre Royal here. 





ACTION FOR LIBEL. 
In Tae Excnequer or Pieas.—Leeps Summer Assizes, Ava. 13th, 1873, 
Before Mr. Baron Potuock and a Special Jury. 


KIRKMAN v. POHLMANN. 

[Transcript from Messrs. MArren and Mereprrn’s Shorthand Notes.] 
Counsel for the Plaintiff—Mr. Fiecy, Q.C., and Mr. Lawrancr (Instructed 
by Messrs. Dop and Loncsrarrr, London). 

Counsel for the Defendant—Mr. D. Seymour, Q.C., and Mr, Girsoys 
(Instructed by Messrs, Norris and Co,, Halifax), 


(Continued from page 767). 


Mr, Field.—You told me that the article which is here called “ One 
Walnut Steel Upright Grand ” did not arrive, and so was not there at 
all? A. Certainly not, 

Q. But you had printed that notice in anticipation of its coming in 
the same way that you had the other one? A. Yes. 

Q. And that did arrive? <A. Yee, 

(). Had you besides that “A Full Trichord Iron Upright 2” A. Yes ; 
one I had in stock. 

Q, Which was not in the list? A. It was not put in the list. 

(), Had that a label put onits leaf in the same way as that ? [pointing 
to the leaf ofa pianoforte], A. They haveall got that label on them. 

Q. Iron Upright Grand? A. Yes. 

(). And that would contain no steel at all? A. Except the bridge, 

Q. Had this the steel bridge also? <A. Yes. 

(). Would any person having a knowledge of pianos understand that 
instrument to be a Steel Grand? A. Well, I should think not. 

(. Do you recollect selling a piano sometime ago toa gentleman of 
the name of Eastwood? <A. Yes, 

Q. What was that? <A, An Iron Upright. 

(). Had it any steel in its composition? A. In the bridge. 

Q. Had it a steel bridge? <A. Yes, 

Q. Were you in the habit of calling Iron Uprights with steel bridges 
“Steel Uprights?” <A. At that time. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—When would that be? A. 1870-71. 

Mr. Sevmour.—Do you say “I was in the habit of calling Iron 
Uprights having steel bridges ‘Steel Uprights?’” A. Yes; I styled 
them Steel Uprights just at that time. 

Mr, Field.—Was that used at a concert on the 10th September, 
1870? <A, At the Glee and Madrigal Concert. 

(), Was there a report of that inthe “ Halifax Guardian” on the 10th 
September? A. Yes. 

(). Is this the instrument there spoken of, ‘* Accompaniments were 
spiritedly given by Mr, Burton as 

Mr, Seymour.—How can that newspaper puff be evidence ? 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—A thing which is addressed to the musical 
world in a paper circulated in the town, and being common knowledge, 
would be evidence, ‘I'he whole sting of these matters is the extent to 
which they were known, and you are entitled to ask about a thing being 
known by being advertised in the papers, The case of Hart v. Alexander 
goes much further than that; at any rate to show that a man might be 
made a partner by it. 

Mr. Field.—Does this description apply to that instrument, “ Accom- 
paniments were spiritedly given by Mr. Burton upon a brilliant Iron 
Upright Grand Pianoforte by Kirkman?” A. Yes, 

Mr. Seymour, ‘ron Upright.” I did not quarrel with that. 

Q. Did Mr, Eastwood ever make any complaint about this piano? 
A. Never. 

Q. Is he quite satisfied with it? A. Perfectly. 

(. What was the price he paid for it? A. £57, I think. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Is not this rather proving a negative ? 
are we to assume he sold anything he should not. 

Mr, Field.—Quite so. 

Cross-Examined by Mr, Seymour. 

Q. What you sold to Mr, Kastwood was an iron piano, as I under- 
stand, with a steel bridge? A. Yes, 

Q. And is that your invoice? [Handing an invoice to the witness. ] 
A. Yes, that is my writing, and that is the invoice. 

Ir. Baron Pollock.—What is the date of that ? 
1871. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Why 


A. February 4th, 


Baron Pollock.—Is that the one you suggest? 
Seymour,—Yes, that is the one. 
Baron Pollock.—February 4th, 1871! 
Seymour.—“ One walnut steel piano, by Kirkman.” 
Mr. Baron Pollock.—‘Then do you mean to say they lie by till 1872 ? 
Mr. Seymour.—I am wrong; “ Walnut steel piano by Kirkman, full 
trichord, No, 16,616, £57.” Now that was not a steel piano, it was an 
iron piano? A, It was an iron piano with a steel bridge. 
Q. I just want to know when did you cease describing pianos of that 
kind as “steel pianos by Kirkman”? A. Well, I could not just 
exactly say the time. 
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Q. Did you continue to do it during the following year? A.—lI did 
the following year. I styled them by that name just about that time. 

Q. That was in 1871; but in 1871 and 1872 did not youdoso? A. 
I should think I did style them steel pianos in 1872. 

Mr. Baron Pollock,—Steel pianos or steel uprights ? “ steel uprights” 
you said before. A. Steel upright pianos. 

Mr. Seymour.—The one in my hand was “steel pianos ;” they are 
called steel pianos and steel uprights. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—But that is not the question ; the question here 
is as to steel grand pianofortes. 

Mr. Seymour.—Yes, my lord, 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Then the fact of a man in 1871 having sold a 
piano to a gentleman as a steel pianoforte could not affect that 
question. 

Mr, Seymour.—No, my lord ; but my question is this; just look at 
that invoice. [Handing an invoice to the witness.] A. Yes, that is 
my writing out. 

Q. And look at this. [Handing another to the witness.) A. I 
really do not remember that note, although it is in my handwriting. 

Q. Then you do not dispute it? A. No I do not dispute the 
writing ? 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—W hat is that, another one ? 

Mr, Seymour.—Yes, my Lord; there are three, which I have shown 
to the witness. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—What date are they ? 

Mr. Seymour.—One in February and two in June. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—How described ? 

Mr. Seymour.—* Walnut Upright Steel Grand Piano by Kirkman.” 
That is one of them. ‘Then the other is “ Steel Upright Grand by 
Kirkman.” One is sold for £55, and the last for £46. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—But this was a private transaction, 

The Witness.—Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Baron Pollock. ‘l'hese transactions do not really touch this case 
a bit. 

Mr, Seymour.—The way I was going to put it is this—— 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—No; but you see here is an exhibition going 
on in 1878, At that exhibition a number of things are shown; and 
then the Plaintiff puts forward a caution and begins by a charge of 
what is absolute fraud :—* Ordinary foreign made pianos with the usual 
wood back and iron plate in front, are now exhibited and offered for 
sale in Halifax as iron cottage and horizontal grands, with the names 
of second-class London houses upon them, professing to be the makers.” 
Then he grafts upon that which is an absolute fraud, for which people 
might be indicted, this further charge—* Also Steel Grand Pianofortes 
are advertised which have no more steel in their construction than any 
other common piano.” And the fact that this gentleman more than a 
year ago, in June, 1871, sold something which was not absolutely all 
steel as a “ Steel Upright” has no more to do with this case than if 
+ eee what happened in the year 1801. It is not the same thing 
at all. 

Mr, Seymour.—My Lord, I submit that if 1 show that this gentle- 
man sold, during the years 1871, 1872, and’ 1873, up to the time of this 
action, pianos as Steel Upright Grands which were in fact Iron Grands 
and not steel, and which only contained such steel as common pianos 
would ordinarily have, whether in bridges or in strings, then I would 
contend that the statement here, ‘‘ Also Steel Grand Pianofortes are 
advertised which have no more steel in their construction than any 
other common pianos,” would be a statement with reference to the 
person who did that, which would not be a libel upon the Plaintiff. 

Mr. Baron Pollock,—The Plaintiff is the only man who advertised 
steel grands at that exhibition. And you must get the Jury, then, to 
find that this caution does not apply to what is going on in Halifax; 
and you must remember that this circular of the Plaintiff's is one in 
respect of which some 10,000 copies were circulated. 

Mr. Seymour.—The exhibition was Hemingway’s. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Yes, but he says he circulated 10,000 copies of 
that circular, and the only thing which comes within the description of 
\ steel grand pianoforte now is this one of Kirkman’s. However, it is fur 

he Jury, and not for me, But it does seem to me a very curious thing 
ir a rival manufacturer to be sticking out under the worst possible 
‘cumstances against a person who merely asks for a decent apology. 

Mr. Seymour.—If this was said of the manufacturer it would be 

erent, 

\fr, Baron Pollock.—My observation was only tending to this; we 
hae now got back to January and June, 1871. If there are any 
= really nearer let us go to them; but at present we are 100 miles 
aw 

_M Seymour.—Your Lordship recollects the case of Evans v. Hop- 
Kins§n which the question arose out of a self-acting syphon, where a 
Ciutih was printed. 

MrBaron Pollock,—Yes, I was looking at the cases just now. 

Mr$eymour.—There it was held that a caution which was much 





more reflecting on the Defendant than this, asa dealer in the article 
was not a libel. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Well, that is for the Jury. 

Mr. Seymour.—If this is printed with an entirely different 
intent 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Well, I am not saying anything about that; 
that is for the Jury, Only if there is anything nearer do let us 
get over the ground, and let us have something nearer to this exhi- 
bition. 

(Zo be continued.) 
ee 


THE LIVERPOOL REPRESENTATIVE CHOIR. 


A deputation from the Liverpool Representative Choir recently 
presented to the Mayor (E. Samuelson, Esq.) a very handsomely 
illuminated address, which ran as follows :— 

To His Worship, Epwarp SAmvrtson, Esq., Mayor of Liverpool. 

Worsuirrut Sir,— 

“ This Vellum is intended to express the very high estimation in 
which you are held by the members of the choirs which represented Liverpool 
at the National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in July 
last, as also to record the successful efforts of all concerned. No one having 
taken a warmer personal interest in the formation, rehearsals, and subsequent 
public performances of the Choir than your Worship, the members trust you 
will permit them to tender their hearty acknowledgments of your valuable 
labours in the cause of art, and their earnest thanks for your special promotion 
of the interests of the Liverpool ‘ Representative Choir.’ 

“ Whilst venturing to express the hope that your example inay be followed 
by your successors in the Mayoralty, the members of the Choir pray you may 
long be spared to devote your talents to the benefit of your fellow townsmen, 
and see the fruit of your labours in an improvement of the public taste and 
the development of a genuine love of the beautiful. 

“ Signed in behalf of the Choir, 
* Joseru HAwkuys, 
“ Honorary Secretary and Treasurer.” 


The address was designed and illuminated by Mr. J. O. 
Marples, of Liverpool and London Chambers. The ornamental 
border was composed of flowers conventionally treated, of which 
the principal was the red rose of Lancaster (the badge worn by 
the members of the choir at Sydenham), with forget-me-nots and 
pansies. In the initial letter was Mr. Samuelson’s crest, a phoenix, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Post tenebras lux,” and at the bottom the arms 
of the town were emblazoned, while round the entire design the 
stave of five lines was introduced, at the corners being the sign 
indicating the treble clef, which Mr. Samuelson adopts as his 
monogram, 

In a few brief sentences Mr. Hawkins expressed the high sense 
which the choir entertained of the liberality, zeal, and true 
artistic spirit evinced by the Mayor in promoting the objects of 
the Society. 

The Mayor, in reply, said he received the address with diffi- 
dence, being sensible that others were equally entitled to the 
honour now conferred upon him. He had always considered it 
a privilege to bring his official influence to bear upon any matters 
connected with art, and upon no occason had he done so with 
greater interest and anxiety than when the members of the 
Representative Choir were endeavouring to place themselves 
in a favourable position with the public. The great success 
which had attended their efforts was a source of the highest 
personal satisfaction to himself. The address alluded to his 
successors, and he trusted that should any stimulus to the choir 
be necessary it would be afforded. But they appeared already to 
be striving in advance. They had taken a step in the right 
direction by their intention to compete in a higher grade ; and 
he had no doubt that the material which they had constituted 
would enable them to compete with success. There was one 
matter upon which he thought some action should be taken by 
themselves, viz., that these competitions should not be confined 
merely to the Crystal Palace. That locale was not the best 
which could be obtained. It was not appropriate to all sizes of 
choirs ; and beyond that, if they were to have the sympathy and 
support of the public at large they must induce the managers to 
hold their meetings in some of the large northern cities of 
“ngland. He was perfectly satisfied that, however willing a 
few might be to assist pecuniarily, the general public should 
be able to understand and appreciate what they were doing, 
and this could only be done by having the competitions 
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in the immediate locality. This, he had no doubt, would 
be the result with Welsh choirs; and, if they did not carry 
out some such step, it would, he considered, be the duty of 
the members of the Representative Choir to take the matter into 
their own hands. It would be done with as little cost in this 
locality as was entailed by going to the metrdpolis; and Mr. 
Gladstone, with whom he had a conversation on the subject the 
other day, seemed most anxious that the competition should take 
place between the great towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. They 
were aware that sometime ago, when the question was first 
mooted, he (the Mayor) threw down the gauntlet to those who 
he imagined were musically inclined in the northern cities, but the 
response was not as satisfactory as might have been expected. 
‘Lhe result was that they had done by themselves what it was 
anticipated would have been done by an aggregate choir, and he 
thought they had every reason to congratulate themselves that 
they were not assisted in any way. In conclusion his Worship 
thanked Mr Hawkins personally for the very valuable assistance 
which he had given to the movement, the success of which was 
quite as much due to Mr. Hawkins as it was to any service which 
he (the Mayor) might have rendered. Though his own period 
of office was drawing to a close, they might rely on his continued 
exertions on behalf of the choir, and if he had any influence with 
his successor, or should he be musically inclined, they might 
depend upon his using that influence as far as possible. 

Mr. Hawkins, in making a supplementary presentation from 
himself of the envelope which had contained the prizes (framed 
and embellished by Mr. Marples with an illuminated border), said 
he quite concurred with His Worship in the opinion that the 
Handel orchestra at the Crystal Palace was entirely unsuitable 
for choir competitions of this kind. 

The Mayor briefly acknowledged Mr. Hawkins’ presentation, 
and the proceedings closed. 

cctgee, 
NOTES UPON NOTES. 

There is the art of Zearning music, as well as the art of teaching it. 
The art of learning wiil assi-t tue art of teaching. Music (as applied 
to the pianoforte) exercises tie ear, the touch, the understanding, and 
the mind. Teaching in music often overcomes mechanical difficulties, 
becomes mind to mind, feeling to rouse feeling, and all this with an 
indefinite language, causing emotion in the mind (as Mendelssohn so 
often observed) far beyond the power of words, Of course it is in the 
nature of gifted pupils to almost anticipate the interpretation a master 
would give to a musical composition. Indeed, amidst the various in- 
terpretations that may be given to the creations of the composer, it is 
a nice point with a master to watch the growth of taste, feeling, and 
intelligence in the pupil; and that, whatever may be the thoughts. or even 
imagination of the pupil in interpreting the works of others, to foster 
such ideas (generated very likely by the composer), if original and 
good, and to encourage the pupil to think for himself. How many 
steps there are in the art of learning! Wummell, in his large and 
voluminous Pianoforte School, has the following, printed in large type, 
at the conclusion of the work, “ PatrENCE AND PERSEVERANCE LEAD 'T0 
THE DESIRED END.” Well, the first step is to leara the notes on paper 
and on the pianoforte, which requires a fair amount of patience, 
Although I have had pupils who never did know their notes, and 
perhaps never will, I will not be personal; 1 will not mention names; 
I do not wish to hurt their feelings as nnuch as they have hurt mine— 
should these remarks happen to meet the eye of those “ who seldom 
have eyes right, but often wrong.” ‘The first step in learning music 
would be found more interesting if the pupil would try and hear the 
sound of every note, with the ‘mind's ear,” as it is struck on the 
pianeforte. The second step is that of acquiring touch. ‘The five 
fingers must first practise “ five finger exercises,” in order to overcome 
tue difficulty of getting the fingers to act independently of each other, 
And although this is a very ‘‘soothing exercise’ (and certainly a 
Inovotouous one), yet it is very necessary, and one of the things that 
must be done. The third step (with the fingers) is “the scales,” 
passing under the thumb, Ge. Then tie little tunes must come, and 
time and phrasing must be attended to. ‘Take care that the little 
tines be good tunes, so as to improve and lead on the taste—and this 
really requires great judgment on the part of the teacher, The fourth 
step is to practise little sonatas, or sonatinas, by good composers; and 
so tne studies go on by degrees, increasing in difficulties, both of style 
and execution, ‘Then, as finish has to be obtained, the mind of the 
master acts on that of the pupil; that is, if the mind of the pupil 
co-operates with that of the master, which, of course it should, morally 
speaking, ‘To learn well, there must be complete abnegation of self 





by the pupil, who must work with the master. ‘One man may lead a 
horse to the water, but not a hundred can make him drink.” If there 
is anything to operate against the undivided attention of the pupil it 
is impossible that there can be advancement, even although the master 
may take the greatest possible pains, 

Playing in combination with other instruments is of the greatest 
possible service, It increases the intelligence, and even creates new 
feelings in the real student. It is very necessary to understand and 
feel, when being accompanied, accompanying, or taking a part in con- 
certed music, because proper dependence and right independence are 
thus gained, and the good effect of this course of education is soon per- 
ceived in the general playing of the student, as well as in his solo 
performances, A concerto, played with an orchestra, does not require 
the same finesse in the performer that a trio or quartet demands, the 
one instrument generally taking the lead. Some of Beethoven's and 
Mozart’s concertos, and others of that stamp, may be styled concertos 
for the orchestra, with pianoforte obbligato. Concertos, generally, may 
be looked upon as pictures on a large scale, trios and quartets as 
miniatures. The great art of learning is, when the advanced pupil 
applies remarks made hy the master upon touch, style, &¢., as not 
merely applicable to one particular set of notes, but as generally to that 
peculiar form of passage. ‘In such cases the pupil requires less teaching 
and certainly learns more; or, shall I say, in other words, that the 
teaching tells better. With regard to means, I should say that some 
hands seem naturally predisposed for playing, and adapted to mechan- 
ism, ‘This is certainly an advantage to begin with; but in employing 
the mind of the pupil, how necessary it is that all the surroundings 
should be in harmony. Parents, or heads of establishments, who 
employ teachers, can give great aid by their moral influence upon the 
mind of the pupil, causing them to value the good seed to be sown; 
and this is the way to get teachers to give their whole soul and 
energy to the advancement of their scholars; but if there be any feeling 
lurking and operating against the teacher in the mind of the pupil, 
can such pupil progress, or can the teacher feel that respect and 
delight he would wish to have in his pupil? Who has ever finished 
learning? As in the literary world, it iias been said that knowledge 
is not attained so much at the actual time of reading as it is by reflect- 
ing afterwards upon what has been read, so in music, it is by reflecting 
upon all that has been conquered, technically, bearing in mind the effects 
intended to be produced, and waiting for the accomplishment,as a creative 
artist, akin to the composer, In fact, a performer of genius and 
imagination may, with the indefinite, though suggestive language of 
music, create effects which even the composer never dreamt of, so 
subtle is music in its variety of interpretations, 

Dr. Marx, in his preface to the first edition of his School of Musical 
Composition, says ‘ that spirit, when it kindles the loving flame in the 
breast of the artist, is called by the name of inspiration, The more 1 
enquired, the more I became convinced of what my own innate con- 
sciousness had told me long before, that there was either no spiritual 
life at all in art, and everything was mere mechanism and playing with 
the senses, or, if a spirit really existed in it, that this spirit must 
originate and rule the whole as a living organism, like the head, under 
whose influence are all the members of cur body.” And may I finish 
this paper by quoting your motto (which, by the way, some of your 
readers may not have observed)? 

‘* Che worth of Art appears most eminent in Wusic, since it 
requires no material, no subject-matter, whose effect map he 
Debucted: it is whollp form and power, and it raises and ennobles 
whatever tt erpresses.” W. H. Hormes. 


Lisson,—A Society for the cultivation of Classical Music will shortly 
be established here. 

Darmsrapt.—The programme of the first concert given this season 
by the Grand Ducal Orenestra included Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica, 
executed in splendid style under the direction of Herr Nesvadba, Capell- 


meister to the Court. Herr Lederer was the vocalist. The other 
artists were the Brothers Thern, and Herr Miller from Wiesbaden. The 
concert concluded with an overture by Rheinberger. 

Gorna.—The last concert given by the Liedertafel was a very inte- 
resting one. In consequence of the illness of Herr Wandersleb, Herr 
Langert directed the proceedings, and officiated in the triple capacity of 
conductor, composer, and pianist. The principal pieces in the pro- 
gramme were two choral songs, “Jung Werner,” by Rheinberger, and 
“ Abendlied,” by Langert, sung by the members of the Za/fel; “ Archi- 
bald Douglas,” by Liwe, and songs by Franz and Schumann; Spohr’s 
“ Gesangscene,” Schumann’s “ Abendlied,” and Lauterbach’s “ Concert- 
Polonaise,” performed by the composer of the last; and ‘ Scherzo,” 
Chopin ; * Nocturno” and ‘ Polka-Caprice,” Langert, Herr Langert 
being also the executant. There was, also, a “‘l'rio for Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello,” by the same gentleman, who was associated 
in the rendering of his work with Herren Lauterbach and M, D, 
Dietrich, 
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PLANETARY LIFE. 


BY 
Hermes.* 
(From “All the Year Round.”) 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Ioratio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 


(Continued from page 771.) 

When a dinner-party is given in the royal palace, the guests 
at first assemble in a large oval hall, where they are received 
by the Tootmanyoso, seated ona dais. As they enter, their 
names are announced, according to sex, by one of two masters 
of the ceremonies, and the approach of each guest, accompanied 
by an officer appointed for that purpose, is preceded and accom- 
panied by musical strains, generally conveying to the hearers 
an intimation of the talent, or other quality, by which the 
lady or gentleman is distinguished. I have stated elsewhere 
that with us music, as well as flowers, has a language of its 
own. I may now add that our instruments are, for the most 
part, different from yours, and are found serviceable in many 
details of ordinary life. A gentleman, when he is at a short 
distance from the dais, makes an inclination and falls on one 
knee, The duty of knecling does not extend to the lady guests, 
and even the gentleman is assisted in the act of obeisance by 
a sloping rise of the part of the floor which is touched by his 
knee, and which is, moreover, covered with padded cushions. 
After this preliminary, the guests take their places on soft 
couches, placed in recesses at equal distances from each other. 
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When all are assembled the fact is announced by a short 
musical strain, and a little girl, selected for the elegance of her 
manner and the beauty of her voice, and educated for her par- 
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ticular office, enters the reception-hall in a dress covered with 
freshly-gathered flowers, the fragrance of which pervades the 
atmosphere, Presently, taking her place on a revolving pedes- 
tal, and, standing in a statue-like attitude, she strikes a chord 
on an instrument somewhat similar to the lyre of the ancient 
Greeks. At this signal the hum of conversation ceases, and the 
little girl describes, in a pleasing song, the particulars of the 
coming feast—what you commonly call the menu or bill of fare 
—the pedestal revolving all the time, that she may in turn face 
every one of the company. 

When the song is ended, the inner doors of the receptiou- 
room are opened by an electrical knob, and the girl, descending 
from her pedestal, leads the way into the dining-hall. She is 
followed by the ladies, two and two, in a strictly defined order. 
Thus the first rank is given to age and’talent, the second to 
beauty combined with virtue, and so forth. In“ Another World” 
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I have incidentally stated the fact that, with us, the dinner- 
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table is circular, and that the guests are seated on the convex 
side only. Let me here add that it is fixed to the ground, and 
that this portion of the floor can be lowered entire to the offices 
beneath, and restored when wanted to its former place, which 
may, in the meanwhile, be oceupied by another table. 
Pursuing the order in which they entered the room, the 
ladies occupy alternate seats at the convex side of the table, 
to which, strange as it must appear to you at the first glance, 
their backs are turned. The gentlemen then enter, also 
according to a precedence regulated by a respect for moral and 
intellectual excellence, and cach takes his seat next to the Jady 
whom he prefers as a companion at the banquet. The atten- 
dants stand on the concave side of the table, and one of these, 
when all the guests are seated, touches a spring, which, com- 
municating with a piece of mechanism, causes each chair to 
describe a semi-circle, and bring towards the table the faces of 


* Communicator of ‘Another World,” 
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their several occupants. Opposite the guests are mirrors made 
of the material above described, which are fixed in the wall, 
where they are separated from each other by a narrow panel of 
exquisite workmanship. The ladies and gentlemen are thus 
reflected in various compartments, and can contemplate each 
other with mute admiration, without their glances being 
directly observed. Round the room at intervals, above these 
mirrors, are recesses occupied by musicians, who, concealed by 
drapery of the finest golden tissue, accompany each course of 
the dinner with appropriate music; the little girl, who is so 
important in the reception-room, and who now reclines on a 
revolving couch, sometimes responding to them with her lyre, 

Against the walls of the dining-room are suspended placards, 
which may be varied at pleasure, and which are inscribed with 
precepts enjoining temperance and decorum. While on the 
subject of decorum I may remark that, by ns, a reference, 
during meals, to any painful or otherwise unpleasant subject 
would be considered a gross breach of etiquette. Some of your 
medical gentlemen would feel ill at ease at a dinner in Montal- 
luyah. 

To enter into the details of our cuisine would oceupy too 
much space, The courses at one of our great dinners are many 
and various, and we have no objection to animal food, but, as 
we are firmly convinced that it is inexpedient to put too great 
a stress on the digestive powers, we reduce nearly all our viands 
to a pulp, that the stomach may be saved unnecessary Jabour- 
Even our fruits are scarcely ever eaten raw, but by a some- 
what elaborate process their syrups are extracted and poured 
into moulds, each of which represents the fruit to which the 
particular syrup belongs. Whether our method of cooking 
could be beneficially adopted in the colder climates of your 
earth—and all your climates are colder than ours—I will not 
undertake to say. The extreme heat of our planet renders it* 
necessary that animal food should be deprived as much as 
possible of its solidity, especially when prepared for the use of 
our higher, that is to say, our more intellectual classes, The 
abstinence from raw fruits is due to another consideration. 
In consequence of the heat these are commonly peopled with 
animaleule of every description, some of which, if swallowed, 
would prove a fertile source of disease. 

Passing from meat to drink, it is not too much to say that 
our favourite beverage is water, which with us is of a most 
pure and delicious quality, agreeable not only to the taste but 
to the eve. Our other beverages, which consist principally of 
the fresh juices of fruits, prepared on the day on which they 
are drunk, are generally stimulating, and, being unfermented, 
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incapable of causing intoxication, Not that inebriety is beyond 
our reach. We not only understand fermenting, but have a 


ee 


plant, the very fragrance of which causes those who approach 
it to become somewhat intoxicated, and fills them with a 
desire to taste its berries. A few of these are sufficient to 
inebriate the strongest man, and so much havoe did they cause 
in former times, that the plant acquired the name of * Gus- 
harla,” or “erucl tempter.” As the juice of the berries is 
useful for medicinal purposes, we do not destroy the plant 


altogether, but surround it with walls too high for even the 
¢ most adventurous to climb. 


( To be continued). 
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Venice.—Signor and Signora Tiberini opened most successfully at 
the Teatro Rossini in Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Brestav —An excellent performance of Robert Schumann’s Paradies 
und die Pert has been given by the members of the Singacademie, under 
the direction of Dr Schaffer. The soprano solo was confided to Mdlls 
Helene Otto, of Berlin, who acquitted herself of her task to the com- 
plete satistaction of everyone present, ‘I'he other solo parts were sung 
by members of the association, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 
Director—Mr. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


FIFTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24, 1873. 


To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame NorMan-Nerupa, MM, L, Ries, ZeRBINI, 
and Pratti sy ie My e. ia - es .. Haydn, 

SONG, ‘‘L’ombrosa notte vien "—Mdlle. Nita GAETANO .. .. Hummel, 

SONATA in C, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), for 
pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuartes HALLe .. oe a os 

PART II. 

ANDANTE in E major, and SCHERZO in A minor, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello—Madame Norman-Nervupa, MM. 
L. Rigs, Zersint, and Piatti... Se ~ 


Beethoven. 


ae me Mendelssohn, 
SONG, “ L'Hidalgo"—Madlle. Nira GAgTAno.. st sie .. Schumann, 
SONATA in F major, Op. 5, No. 1, for pianoforte and violoncello 
—Mr. Cuartes Have and Signor Piarti ols .. Beethoven, 
Conductor .. oa ae se ae oe Mr. ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON (Tuts Day), Nov. 22, 1873. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 


QUARTET in EF flat, Op. 44, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello--Madame Norman-NeRvuDA, MM. L. Rigs, ZeRBINI, 
and Piatti ie = > - - NY, o- .. Mendelssohn, 

RECIT. and AIR, ‘‘ Nasce al bosco” (£zi0)—Mr. SanTLey .. Handel, 

SONATA in E minor, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CHaRLes HALLE.. Haydn, 

HUNTING SONG, ‘ Waken, lords and ladies "—Mr, Santiry ., Piatti, 

TRIO in G major, Op. 1, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Mr. CHARLES HaLLe, Madame NorMan-Nerupa, and 
Signor Pratt: .. <2 os 0 vs - Beethoven, 


Conductor .. a pe 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
EIGHTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—NOVEMBER 22nd, 1873. 


PROGRAMME. 





OVERTURE in C (Op. 115) Beethoven, 
SONG—Miss Evita Wynne. 

SYMPHONY in G minor (No. 1) (first time of performance) .. Benedict, 
SCENA, ‘‘ Through the forest” (Der Freischutz)—Mr. Sims 


Reeves .. xs a = ss - oe ay .. Weber, 
SCHERZO from the “Octetr™ (Op, 20) (/nstrumented by the 

Composer), . ie is si. ee Se ‘6 i. .. Mendelssohn. 
SONG, ‘‘ Tears, idle tears""—Miss Evita Wynne... i .. Oakeley, 
SONG, “Once again” (/nstrumented by the Composer)—Mr, Sims 

REEVES... a se =! oy . me ae . Sullivan, 
OVERTURE, ‘ Genoveva” és ae “is ee as .. Schumann, 

Conductor se ss Mr. MANNS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Dr. Vecm«z is wrong. Sabeanand Manichean are convertible terms; 
witereas that Gluck (not Glick) and Piccinni (or Piccini—in either case 
Nicolo) were utterly distinct entities is incontrovertible. Whether Dr. 
Vpginkz holds with the theory of antagonistic principles—the good and 
the bad—in the system of the universe is his own business; but that 
does not make Gluck Oromasdes, or Piccini Ahrimanes—or, for the 
matter of that, vice versd. By no means, Dr, Vpgmkz’s comparison 
between Balfe and Wallace is absurd, Balfe introduced Ahrimanes in 
his Satanella. Ask John Hollingshead and Benjamin Webster.— 
Enquirer. 


BIRTHS. 

On Friday, the 7th inst., at 53, Gloucester Crescent, Mrs. Rosery 
Francition (late Miss Rosamunpa Dorta), of a son. 

On the 16th inst., at 8, Upton Road, Kilburn, the wife of Wui.t1am 
Henperscon, of a daughter. 








DEATH. 
On November 10th, at Peckham House, S.E,, Francis AMELIA 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WORLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


The Musical World, 
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TO G. A. MACFARREN. 


We, the undersigned Professors of the Royal Academy of 
Music, desire to express to you our gratification at the success of 
your oratorio, St. John the Baptist, at the recent Bristol Festival. 
We recognise in it the well-earned triumph of a diligent and con- 
scientious genius, and our pleasure is increased by a feeling of 
pride in the fresh honour which that success has shed over the 
Institution in which it is our privilege to be associated with you. 
It is our earnest wish that your future labours may meet with the 
appreciation they so richly merit :— 

William Sterndale Bennett. Ettore Fioni. 

Alberto Randegger. Alfio Gilardoni. 

P. Sainton. John Goss. 

F. Westlake. E. Praga. 

Arthur O'Leary. F. B. Jewson. 

W. H. Holmes. Brinley Richards, 

H. Weist Hill. Harold Thomas. 

Charles Steggall. | A. H. Thoules, 

Manuel Garcia. John Thomas. 


Walter Lacy. W. Dorrell. 
Henry Lazarus. | H. C. Lunn. 
William Watson. T. A. Wallworth. 


James Howell. | Stephen Kemp. 

George Horton. Thomas Wingham. 

Oluf Svendsen. John Cheshire. 

Walter Pettit. Walter Macfarren. 

F, R. Folkes. Henry Regaldi. 

J. G. Waetzig. Walter Fitton. 

H. C. Banister. H. R. Eyers. 

Frank R. Cox. Charles Harper. 

W. G. Cusins. 
JAMES LAMBorn Cock (Treasurer), 
Joun Gri1 (Secretary). 








‘© 4 NOTHER London paper, The Musical World, says that we 

A Americans are ‘ talking more absolute nonsense about 
music than any other nation ever talked before.’ While we 
admit that there is considerable nonsense talked in this country, 
the Song Messenger recgmmends modesty to the country which 
could not see the genius of Robert Schumann until instructed 
upon the subject by all the other civilized nations, and which is 
among the last to discover that Richard Wagner has written 
some good music. The Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Leipsic, speaks 
to the point on this subject. We translate:—‘ Apropos of the 
Schumann Festival at Bonn, the London Guardian prints a very 
warm and intelligent review of the great composer, which is the 
more remarkable considering the very inadequate popular appre- 
ciation of his music in England.’—{The italics are ours.—ED.] 
If it were not for the enormous wealth of London, which so 
strongly attracts the talent of the world, and, as it were, forces 
the best models upon the English people, England would be 
hopelessly behind the times musically. Although any other 
people with the same advantages would have more to show for 
them, it must be acknowledged that England isa power musically, 
and Arthur S, Sullivan is a glowing apology for the popular dul- 
ness of his nation; still we cannot allow from that source any 
such strictures as the one quoted above.” 

The above is an utterance of the Song Messenger. No 
reader, we take it, will ask to know whence the Sony 
Messenger comes. The name promptly suggests that odd 
mixture of the grotesque and sentimental which makes 
American sentiment grotesque, and American grotesqueness 





Perry, aged 62, widow of the late Epwanp Perry, Professor of Music. 


sentimental. Why Song Messenger? The paper reaches 
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us from Chicago, with a jumble of paragraphs more or less 
connected with music, a commonplace ditty by a composer 
named Root, and a march rejoicing in the euphonions title 
of “Kankakee.” ‘This is American—or, rather, Chicago 
Song ; and it seems to us that the Messenger, bringing no 
more, may as well stay at home. However, here he is, and 
we are going to honour him with a little notice, apropos of 
his remarks upon ourselves and our country. 

Let us begin by complimenting the Messenger. He is 
not blind to the fact that there is “considerable nonsense” 
talked about music in America. Although at a distance of 
4,000 miles, we found this out long ago, and will not quarrel 
with the Messenger as to the exact quantity of nonsense 
spoken. We said—* more than any other nation ever talked 
before.” The Messenger uses the word “considerable.” Let 
us split the difference, and‘say, “as much as any other 
nation,” &c. Anyhow, we pat the Messenger on the back 
for having detected a flaw in “God Almighty's e-tarnal 
U-nited States.” Such a fact shows that true genius is of 
no country. But the Messenger recommends us to look at 
home, and be modest. We may not talk so much “ absolute 
nonsense ”’ about music as the Americans; but it seems we 
only found out the genius of Robert Schumann when all the 
other civilized nations (America included !) opened our eyes, 
and we are still among the last to acknowledge that Richard 
Wagner has written some good music. These are very 
serious statements—at Chicago—as, doubtless, the remarks 
of the Mustkalisches Wochenblatt were very serious at 
Leipsic. Here, however, we can afford to laugh at 
them, and shall merely urge the Messenger to cultivate 
yet further the gift of vision which enabled him to discover 
the “considerable nonsense” of his countrymen. Should 
our advice be taken, it is just possible that the Messenger 
may discover his own. 

Had the Messenger stopped with his important remark 
about the italics, he would not have given us such an in- 
sight into the qualifications of a Chicago musical journalist. 
What wre we to think of his observations upon the wealth 
of London? Here, indeed, is a contribution to American 
“absolute nonsense.” Does not the Messenger see that the 
“enormous wealth” of our metropolis could attract no 
musician in the absence of a readiness to spend it upon 
music? There is “enormous wealth” in Chicago, but it 
attracts only a few wandering stars, which the East- 
ern cities have drawn out of their European orbit. 
England disburses more money for music than any other 
nation in the world; and where there is smoke there must 
be fire. We will not be angry with the Messenger for 
talking of our “ popular dulness,” he knows no better, and, 
most likely, cannot appreciate the distinction between a 
steady-burning light and a Fourth of July cracker. For 
revenge upon him, we have only to point to the Hagar of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, the Light of the World of Arthur Sulli- 
van, the John the Baptist of G. A. Macfarren, and the 
Jacob of Henry Smart—all produced within three months. 
Against these, we are not aware that America can show 
anything save psalm tunes and Kankakee marches. Pray, 
Mr. Sony Messenger, don't talk any more “absolute 
nonsense.” 

Vieyxa.—Herr Anton Bruckner, Organist to the Imperial Court, 
and Professor at the Conservatory, gave a concert, a short time since, 
in the great room of the Musical Union. He played a “ Toccata * by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, and a Voluntary. ‘Ihe last piece in the 
programme was an original Symphony in C minor, well performed, 
under the concert-giver’s direction, by the Philharmonic band, 

4 Taesre,—The eighteen performances of Aidg brought iu 19,28 
orins, 





Higher Aebelopment, Intellectuality, ete. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’”’) 


IR,—I extract the following from an admirably written 

article (upon Mr. Arthur Chappell’s first “Saturday 

Concert”) which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 
Monday last, the 17th inst.:— 

“ The first of Mr. Arthur Chappell’s morning concerts took place on 
Saturday last, and was very fully attended, the shilling amateurs 
coming out in great force. We are far from saying that the programme 
was not sufficient for such a result, but there can hardly be a doubt 
that the appearance of Herr von Biilow had much ¢o do with it. What- 
ever the merit or demerit of this German pianist, he is unquestionably 
a man whose name is known far and wide, and in whom a great many 
persons believe with a faith which might move mountains, or, what is 
equivalent, move its object to be worthy of such absolute devotion. 
Herr von Biilow is the champion of a new school of pianoforte playing 
represented among us by an institution for the ‘higher development’ of 
this branch of executive art. The institution, founded by persons who 
have yet to achieve anything remarkable, and patronised by, among 
others, Herr von Bitlow himself, is the outgrowth of ideas which may 
well be looked at in the light emanating from their distinguished 
apostle. Only of late years have we in England learned the 
capacity of pianoforte playing for ‘higher development.’ In our ig- 
norance, we thought that the resources of the instrument were 
long ago exhausted, and that we had heard the works of the 
greatest masters interpreted in a manner which left little or no- 
thing to be revealed, however the mode of expression might vary. 
But it seems that we are all grossly mistaken, and a few young men 
now tell us so, Of course we are very much obliged to the young men, 
whose earnestness and good intentions are beyond question, whatever 
may be said of their theory. The ‘ higher development’ is a vague term. 
It sounds well, we admit, and, like the old Scotchwoman’s comforting 
‘ Mesopotamia,’ can be ‘rolled, a sweet morsel, under the tongue,’ But 
experience of Herr von Biulow’s playing suggests a rather anxious 
inquiry into the particulars of this ‘ higher development.’ What does it 
mean? Has an extended keyboard anything to do with it—that 
widened area wherein a Rubinstein and a Liszt can disport, like 
leviathans in the ocean, rari nantes in gurgite vasto? Presumably this 
is the case, because we are promised an edition of Beethoven’s sonatas 
showing how the great master would probably have written for a 
modern ‘ Seven-Octave. It may be doubted, however, if by ‘ higher 
development’ is meant more perfect execution than that to which past 
and contemporary great players of the old school have accustomed us, 
We say so because the professors of ‘ higher development’ are not, as a 
rule, remarkable for perfect execution. Indeed, what would be called 
in military phraseology, ‘loose formation, seems a part of their system, 
Herr von Biilow, for example, sometimes drops his notes and sometimes 
plays wrong ones, but the ecstacies of the ‘ higher development’ 
theorists are not at all abated in consequence, We are bound, 
therefore, to search out their distinctive principles without 
reference to a strictly accurate rendering of the text. Does the 
new school take the bodily action of the performer under its care? 
Judging once more from observation, we should expect to find in the 
curriculum a course of exercises giving special heed to that style of 
‘ going ’ which belongs to high-stepping horses, and laying down rules 
as to when an audience may be contemplated with best effect, aud 
when it is most advisable that the raptured eyes should be elevated to 
the ceiling. We are far from underrating the importance of these 
exercises: nor, when St, James's Hall looks at Herr von Biilow with a 
nest equal to the zest with which it hears him, can we do other than 
conclude that ‘higher development’ is compatible with a good deal of 
worldly wisdom, But the distinctive and special claim of the new 
school lies in its culture of what is often called ‘ inéellectuality.’ Here, 
again, we are met by a vague term, and are driven to find out its 
meaning through an examination of results. So estimated ‘ intellectuality . 
seems to consist in a severe desire on the part of the performer to 
do that with the thing performed which nobody else has ever yet 
done, Formerly, the true artist gave reverent study to his text, and 
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was perfectly satisfied to interpret it faithfully in the light of the com- 
poser’s indications, no matter if, by so doing, he repeated the interpre- 
tation of a thousand others. Now, the question seems to be, not shat 
the composer means, but of what his music is capable in the sense of 
‘original readings.’ The more original the reading, no matter even if 
it be an absolute distortion, the greater the ‘intellectualily.’ This is an 
alarming doctrine, immensely capable of mischief, because an easy road 
to high-sounding distinction is sure to be crowded by those who can 
travel no other. ‘The ultimate results, however, must be left to 
work themselves out, and all that can be done is to show the 
danger, and trust that it may be avoided to a greater extent than 
appearances now indicate. Certainly, Herr von Bulow, the incar- 
nation of ‘higher development, is a great favourite among us, 
nor are the causes of his position far to seek. He ministers 
to that craving for ‘sensation’ which is the curse of modern minsic, 
He plays without book, and the public act as though an astounding 
memory demonstrated astounding artistic capacity. He is a master 
of the style which appeals to the eye; and, as we have said, the public 
hear him as much with their visual as with their auricular organs, 
His playing, while often remarkable in the true sense, is more often 
noteworthy for an impulsiveness so headlong that trips and stumbles 
are the result. Lastly, be treats the greatest compositions of the 
greatest masters with a daring which, in itself, has a certain fascina- 
tion. We watch Blondin on the high rope with an interest none the 
less great because it is painful, and in like manner we cannot but watch 
Herr von Biilow deal with a Beethoven concerto or sonata. ‘This was 
demonstrated on Saturday when he played the * Sonata oppassionata,’ 
and took part in Schumann’s Quintet in E flat (Op. 44). But, while 
fully acknowledging his command over an audience, and while 
admiring his earnestness and the ability which accompanies it, we 
must hold that the artistic influence of Herr von Biilow is far from 
an unmixed good. Apart from execution which, however brilliant 
and impressive, is sometimes inexact, the ‘higher development’ he 
illustrates tends to the intrusion of a personality where there should 
only be art, elevates the performer above the work he has to do, 
and submits the inspirations of genius to individual manipulation as 
clay is submitted to the potter who fashions it.” 

After this I hope to hear no more about “higher 
development ”’ in pianoforte playing. Probably Mr. Dann- 
reuther, or Mr. Franklin Taylor, or Mr. Hartvigson (I 
may throw in Dr. Hans von Bilow), would like to give 
lessons to Sir Sterndale Bennett and Madame Arabella 
Goddard. If so, itis to be feared that the pupils, having 
more to communicate than they have to be taught, would 
very shortly become the masters. Montague Shoot. 


“Tie committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society "—says the 
Times—** having decided on introducing to the notice of their sub- 
scribers Mr. Macfarren’s new and successful oratorio, St. Juhu the 
Baptist, not contemplated when the season prospectus was issued, 
Sir Michael Costa has withdrawn his oratorio Naaman, which had 
been announced, in order to afford better opportunity for 
adequate preparation being made for the performance of Mr. 
Macfarren’s work.” [Sir Michael Costa has here shown that he 
can be as unselfish as he is great in his generation.—D, P.] 

Roya Abert Hat Cuorat Sociery.—The third concert of 
the present series will take place on Thursday next, the 27th 
inst., when Handel's Jsracl in Lgqypt will be performed, with G. 
A. Macfarren’s additional orchestral accompaniments, ‘The solo 
singers announced are Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Ferrari, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Kerr Gedge and Mr. Sims Reeves, who will make his 
first appearance in oratorio this season. ‘The duet, “The Lord 
is aman of war,” usually sung by two solo basses, will on this 
occasion be sung in chorus by the male voices of the choir, 
numbering upwards of 600. Dr. Stainer will preside at the 
organ, and Mr. Barnby will conduct as usual. 

‘TuE Symphony, to-day, at the Crystal Palace, is a new one, by Sir 
Julius Benedict, the most recent composition of that distinguished 
master—Weber's most fayoured pupil, as all the world knows, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tne Grand Opera, Paris, had, up to the late lamentable fire, 
occupied ten different places of abode :— 

From the 19th March, 1671, to the 50th of the same month, it was located 
at the Jeu de Paume de la Bouteille, Rue Guénégaud. 

1672 saw it at the Jeu de Paume du bel Air, Rue de Vaugirard. 

1673, at the first theatre (burnt down) of the Palais Royal. 

1764-1770, in the temporary theatre of the Tuileries. 

1770-1781, at the second theatre (also burnt down) of the Palais Royal. 

1781, in the temporary theatre of the Menus Plaisirs. 

1781-1794, in the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin. 

1794-1820, in the theatre of the Rue de Richelieu. 

1820-1821, at the Salle Favart and the Théatre Louivois, for a few per- 
formances. 

1821-1875, in the theatre of the Rue Lepelletier. 


CaraFA, the composer, was devotedly attached to his wife, 
who was equally fond of him. During the siege of Paris, he was 
in a very dangerous state of health, as was likewise his wife. ‘The 
latter, indeed, felt her end approaching, and, being convinced 
that her death would kill her husband with grief, was guilty of 
a pious fraud, in which she was aided by her medical man anda 
few friends. Carafa was informed that it was absolutely neces- 
sary she should leave Paris for change of air, and, as he was told 
she had procured a permit to pass the lines, he offered no objec- 
tion, believing she would shortly return as well as she had ever 
been in her life. Madame Carafa, who left Paris only to die, 
had written several post-dated letters from the place where she 
was supposed to be stopping. ‘These were delivered, after her 
decease, to Carafa, who breathed his last without suspecting his 
wife had preceded him to the tomb, 


M. Sarpov will have no reason to congratulate himself upon 
the production of Uncle Sam. ‘This piece, which gives a faithful 
idea of American society, manners, and customs, was written a 
twelvemonth ago, but M. Jules Simon could not bear the idea 
of a friendly Republic being held up to ridicule, and the licence 
was refused. After a series of negotiations and an assurance 
from the diplomatic representative of the United States that his 
Government would prefer no claim for damages direct or indirect, 
the manager of the Vaudeville obtained leave to put it upon the 
stage. But the piece proved to be as dull as it was badly 
constructed, and the critics were almost united in their con- 
demnation. M. Sardou is threatened with an action for damages 
by M. Alfred Assollant, author of a book about the United 
States, who accuses him of having taken the first two acts of 
Unele Sum from this work. MM. Assollant and Jules Barbier 
have been constructing a play called the Dieu Dollar, which the 
Vaudeville was about to represent, when M. Sardou induced the 
manager to return it and wait for Uncle Sam, Such is M. Assollant’s 
version of the matter; and as he intimates that unless allowed 
to share in M. Sardou’s profits he will take ‘ steps,” it is likely 
that the question will come before a court of law. 


WE take the following from “ By the Way,” one of the most 
instructive and interesting columns of the /ilustrated London 
News :- 


* We have not lately heard much of the proposal to place a splendid set of 

chimes in our metropolitan cathedral. No doubt such an addition would be 
an advance to the completion of the edifice, and London ought not to be 
without that which almost every second-rate Continental city has. ‘There 
can, moreover, be no greater contrast than the chimes with their varying 
melodies and the monotonous noises of our bells. This leads us to a 
stiggestion of a practical kind. Every rational person has long regarded 
church bells in London as an anachronism and a nuisance. Everybody has 
ample means of knowing what time to go to church, and nobody is aragged 
thither by half an hour of inaddening clank, Why not pass a short Act of 
Parliament ordaining that all the bells in London shall be sold, and the 
produce be applied towards purchasing for St. Paul's the finest set of chimes 
that can be obtained for money. There would not only be two excellent 
things thus procured, silence in a hundred steeples and beautifal music in 
one, but there would be a sort of poetical justice in thus turning engines of 
torture into ministrants of pleasure.” 
The preceding from “ By the Way” (by the way) is not 
unworthy (if not absolutely worthy) more or less immature 
consideration. ‘lhe writer should, without delay, consult with a 
| certain amount of placidity and a grain of circumstantiality the 
! late Mr. Godwin's Lssay on Sepulchres, 
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Art the sale by auction of the effects of the late Herr Haus- 
mann, in Hanover, a Straduarius fetched 2,065 thalers, Herr Bott 
being the purchaser. 


Stanor Fixirrt, the well-known Italian musical critic, affirms, 
in the Perseveranza, that the first specimen of opera in France 
was that given by a Piedmontese named Baltazarini, who wrote 
in 1581 a work entitled, Ballet comique de la Royne, containing 
airs, recitatives, and dancing. An oldauthor, speaking of this piece, 
says that its production at the Court of Henri IIL. cost 3,600,000 
francs, We fancy that same old author was slightly drawing the 
longbow. 0 

CONCERT. 

Moite. Juanita PryruerigvE—a young and clever Welsh 
pianist, who gained a prize medal at the Eisteddfod festival held at 
Ruthven, North Wales, in 1871—gave her evening concert on Wed- 
nesday last, in the St. John’s Wood Assembly Rooms, which 
attracted a large and discriminating audience. The programme 
was well selected. The concert commenced with John Barnett’s 
popular trio, ‘‘ The magic wove scarf,” which was sung to perfection 
by Miss Shield, and Messrs. Reynolds and Bell. Miss Juanita 
Prytherique played Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 29), Ascher’s popular 
romance of ‘‘ Alice,” the same author’s paraphrase of ‘‘ Le Chant de 
Naiades,” Wollenhaupt’s ‘‘ Valse de Concert,” and Ernst Pauer’s 
“La Cascade,” in all of which she proved herself an executant of 
no mean talent. Among the vocalists who distinguished themselves 
were Miss Edith Shield, who, in Wallace's ‘Song of May,” re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic recall; Miss Alice Phillips, who sang 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Days that are no more ;” Mr, Alfred Reynolds, who 
possesses a pure and sympathetic tenor voice, and sang with artistic 
feeling Ascher’s ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” and ‘ Fra poco” (Lucia), 
both of which were encored, and in both of which he created a 
marked impression. Mr. W. CU. Bell gave, in his usual style, 
Brinley Richards’ ‘‘ Suliote war song ;” Signor Fontana, a romance 
from Dinorah, and a song by Campana; Messrs. John Haydn and 
Barrow selections from Wallace, Verdi, &c. ; while Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, in his popular harp solo, ‘The Bard’s Recollection of 
Erin,” raised the audience to enthusiasm. The concert gave much 
satisfaction, being well conducted and managed by Mr. G, L. Cottell. 
v0 

THEATRE ROYAL, WOLBORN—FRENCH PLAYS. 

Pending the rehearsals for the three-act farce, Celimare le 
Bien Aimé, MM. Valnay and Pitron have produced two little 
pieces called Les Curieuses, and La joie de la Maison, in both of 
which there is scope for some capital acting, which MM. 
Didier, Merville, Bilhaut, and Dalbert avail themselves of. M. 
Merville is especially good as Mr. Puck, in Les Curicuses, as are 
MM. Didier in La joie de la Maison, the acting of Mdlles. 
Wilhem, Dolby, etc., quiet and unobstrusive as it is, is charming. 
The management announces the immediate production of Le 
Démon de la Jeu. 


Wiesnapey,—Herr August Wiltielmj commenced a concert tour, on 
the 2nd inst., at Magdeburg, whence he proposed proceeding in succes- 
sion to Brunswick, Hanover, Oldenburg, Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel, 
Lubeck, Schwerin, Rostock, Cassel, Weimar, Erfurt, Stettin, Stralsund, 
Dantzig, Kénigsberg, Riga, Mitau, Reval, Dorpat, Elbing, Thorn, 
Posen, Breslau, Gérlitz, Dresden, Chemnitz, and Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, where he will end his tour on the 19th December. At the 
commencement of next year, he will give a few Soirées for Chamber- 
Music in Berlin, after which, on the 18th January, he will open his 
series of concerts at Vienna, following them up by a few Quartet 
Evenings, Hereupon he will visit the leading towns in the Austrian 
provinces, and, after giving a few concerts in the Crimea, start for the 
Rhenish provinces, whence he will stretch away to Holland, finishing 
at Amsterdam about the middle of April, 1874. Considering that Herr 
Wilhelmj plays three or four pieces at every concert, the amount of 
work he will have to go through will be terrific, while the distance 
over which he will travel might afford youths of a dreamy arithmetical 
turn of mind the opportunity for some highly interesting and deeply 
abstruse calculations. Herr Wilhelmj will be accompanied by one 
companion only; Herr Rudolph Niemann, a pupil of Bilow’s and 
Liszt’. The principal pieces in his programme will be the Violin- 
Concertos by Svendsen, Raff, Hegar, and Bruch; his own arrange- 
ments of Chopin’s C sharp minor Polonaise, and of the Romance 
and Larghetto from the same composer's Pianoforte Concertos; of 
Wagner's “ Albuin Blatt,” &e,; Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Bach’s 
Chaconne and Fugues, Schumann’s works, and many more, besides, in 
conjanction with Herr Niemann, Sonatas by Beethoven, Greig, Raff, 











REVIEWS. 
toneRT Cocks & Co. 
The Holy Family. Admired Sacred Melodies by the most celebrated com- 
posers, arranged for the Pianoforte by WitttAm Hurcurss Caticorr. 

Two numbers of this interesting and very useful series are before us, 
with the familiar coloured title-page representing the Virgin and 
Child. The first contains an Andante by Mozart, an Andante con moto 
by Weber, the scena, *O fatal day,” from Handel’s Sau/, an extract 
from “The Last Man,” part of an Andante from one of Schubert's 
sonatas, and “ But now thy sons,” from Crotch’s Palestine. In the 
second number are a Jacstoso from an anthem by Sir F. G. Ouseley, 
a Moderato con moto by Dr. Crotch, an Adagio by Weber, an Andante 
by Schubert, an Andante con moto by Mozart, and a Maestoso by Men- 
delssohn. ‘I'he simple mention of these things is enough, coupled 
with an assurance that Mr. Callcott has dove his work with due respect 
for the composers’ intention, A better selection for the lovers of music, 
at once serious and classical, could not be found. 


WILLiAM CZERNY. 
Victoria March. Composed by Orre Boorn. 
Tuts March, which is written for the organ, with pedal obdligato, with 
an Allegro con spiito (A major) is ofa bold and well marked character, 
This is followed by a first Trio in the dominant key, with a pretiy 
theme for the left hand, and, after a repetition of the leading theme, 
comes a second Trio, in D major, with an equally good subject for tie 
right hand, The usual réprise and coda follow. ‘The March is a good 
one for festive purposes, and presents very little difficulty in proportion 
to its effectiveness, 
A. Hammonp & Co. 
Souvenir de Brazil. Valse Impromptu. Composed by Jouy Cnesuie. 
A very pretty waltz for the coming season, brimful of charming and 
piquant melody. 
Duncan Davison & Co. 
Caprice Boheme. Pour le Pianoforte, par R. Lrypiey. 
A very showy and brilliant piece, adapted for those thoroughly proficient 
in scale and arpeggio playing. Admirable practice. 
Merzter & Co. 
La Marseilluise. Avranged for the Piano by Itanvet Liesici. 
THe famous revolutionary meiody is here adapted for small hands and 
corresponding ability. A good exercise for youthful pupils, 
Woon & Co. 
Where the bee sucks, Arranged with brilliant variations for the Pianoforte 
by W. Kune. 
Tus is a very good and effective arrangement of Arne’s popular 
melody, and has only to be known by the admirers of “ transeriptions ” 
to become popular, Though requiring considerable fluency, it is not 
so difficult as, at tirst sight, it might appear. Leo Dard. 








TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, ESQ. 

teEvVERRD Sir,—Major Crum holds that any man in the 
position of hyperadjutant would have acted otherwise. From 
his opinion, nevertheless, Dr. Brills dissents ; while, on the 
other hand, Corporal Hedge asserts, in his Essay on the 
Velocities of Wheels, that he has witnessed the fact, and 
emphatically endorses the semi-statement of Crum, admit- 
ting that Crum’s Jnguiry has substantially nothing to éo 
with the bars, rollers, and pinches in the interior of a 
musical snuft-box. So there, for the present, the matter must 
rest. Yours, Revered Sir, as forinerly, A. S. SILEN'?. 


| 





Maprip.—Madame Sass is to sustain the part of the heroine in M. 
Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, at the Italian Opera. Lather a portly 
Juliet ! 

Napies.—Supposing that Signor Musella is at length accepted as 
manager of the San Carlo, a fact, by the way, far from certain, he will 
open with Aida, to be followed by M. Gounod’s Faust. 

Mitay.—La Fille de Madame Angot has been successfully produced 
at the Teatro Cannobiana, At the other theatres, to adopt the ex- 
pression of the once celebrated Jack Rag: “'There’s nothing moving 
but stagnation.””-—Herr von Flotow made a short stay here lately. He 
left, on the 6th inst., for Genoa and Paris. whence he will return to 
his usual place of abode, Teudendorf in Mecklenburg. He has sold 
the house of Ricordi two new operas: Zora, the Enchantress, which will 
shortly be completed, and another, not yet commenced, to be written on 
an criginal Italian libretto by Signor Ghislanzoni, The libretto of 
Zora is by M, St Georges, Signor Ghislarzoni will do the Italian 
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WAIPFS. 

The quartet at Saturday’s “ Popular Concerts,” in St. James’s Hall 
was Haydn’s, in B minor (Op. 64), for the revival of which, after ten 
years’ neglect, we presumably have to thank M. Sainton, who “led” 
its performance. Never does the admirable French violinist appear at 
Mr. Chappell’s concerts—we wish he appeared oftener—without mark- 
ing the event by some selection of more thancommon interest. He 
could have made no better choice than the quartet in question, if only 
for the sake of its slow movement and finale. The adagio is one of 
those things which astonish by their distinctiveness, ‘ Haydn him- 
self”—it was well said in the excellent analysis—‘ so prolific in 
invention, has seldom hit upon a form more peculiar and original.” 


As for the finale, it belongs to the very best of those movements into | j 


which the old master threw his most piquant humour along with his 
truest art. The result needs no telling. MM. Sainton, Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti played the quartet to perfection, and both they and it were 
heartily applauded, The vocalist was Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, who sang 
Hummel’s “ L’ombrosa notte vien,” and Schumann’s “ Noble esprit,” 
with much charm of voice and style.—Daily Telegraph. 

Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s opera, J/ Mercante di Venezia, was produced on the 
8th inst, at Bologna with the greatest success, the composer having been 
called forward 25 times, 

A marriage nas been arranged between Mr. E. Saker, lessee of the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and Miss Marie O’Berne, of the Royal 
Court Theatre, which is understood to be fixed for April next. 

Malle. Ida Corani, sister of Madame Corani, has had a brilliant sue- 
cess at the opera in Florence, as Oscar, the page, in Verdi’s Bullo in 
Maschera, The young vocalist had to repeat her last air twice. 

Virginia Gabriel’s new cantata, Lvangeline, will be produced at Covent 
Garden on Monday next—the principal solo parts by Mdme. Elena 
Corani, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Charles Tinney, and Mr. George Perren. 

Miss Clara Doria, Miss Adelaide Phillips, Mr. Nelson Varley, and 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, have been engaged for the musical festival next 
month at Worcester (Massachusets). Mr. C. Zerrahn will be the con- 
ductor, 

At Mr. Charles Fowler's first pianoforte recital this season at Tor- 
quay, the clever pianist, besides playing his own sonata for the piano- 
forte alone (dedicated to Mr. Charles Hallé) and his sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, purposes introducing Sir, W. Sterndale Bennett's 
Maid of Orleans. 'The recital is announced to take place to-day, at 
Mr, Fowler's residence, Villa Mentone. 

A feature of M. Riviére’s highly successful Promenade Concerts 
is that the programmes are always arranged so as to give satis- 
faction to every legitimate taste by their interesting variety. 
Whilst the standard works of the great masters have been finely 

erformed under the conductorship of Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. 

Joseph Barnby, and Mr. William Carter, a good many new 
works of more or less pretensions have been successfully intro- 
duced, conducted either by their respective composers, or M. 
Riviere himself; also a variety of instrumental solos has been 
performed, in which the pianoforte and violin have had the 
lion’s share. Other solo instruments have duly been con- 
sidered, and in this respect the lovers of that royal instrument, 
the harp, have nothing to complain of. ‘Two young ladies, Miss 
Annie Wade and Miss Alice Molteno, have been expressly 
engaged for M. Rivicre’s orchestra, and their appearance there 
not only added a most pleasing effect to the coup d'wil of the 
tastefully arranged platform, but they also, on several occasions, 
proved themselves very efficient performers on the instrument of 
their predilection. On the occasion of the two very successful 
** Welsh Festivals,” the harp necessarily played a prominent part. 
On these occasions, also, Mr, John Thomas's brilliant compositions 
and brilliant solo playing were greatly admired. On several 
occasions the harp was effectively introduced in some concerted 
pieces by Charles Oberthiir, amongst which we particularly 
noticed a quartet for two harps and piano duet on Irish airs, 
capitally played by four youthful performers, Miss. A. Wade and 
Miss A. Molteno (harps), Miss Mary and Miss Nelly Hawkes 
(piano). A most favourable impression was also produced by 
C. Oberthiir’s Nocturne for three harps, a composition of artisti- 
cal merit, performed by Miss Wade, Miss Molteno, and Madame 
Priscilla Frost ; nor must we omit mentioning the great success 
which the same composer’s orchestral illustration of Loreley (a 
legend, with harp obbligato) has achieved, and which has already 


Mdlle, Bunsen (sister to the accomplished contralto, Mdlle. Victoria 
Bunsen), a pianist of considerable talent, has been playing, among 
other favourite morceauzx, with great success, Mr. Ignace Gibsone’s 
“ Marche Bresillienne,” during a recent tour in Sweden and Denmark, 

« Harry Trovenr” Reapinas.—Mr, Burnand commenced a series of 
readings from his * Happy Thoughts "and othercontributions to Punchat 
Tunbridge Wells on ‘Tuesday evening, ‘There was a good attendance, 
aud the audience, who were frequently convulsed with laughter, 
appeared thoroughly to enjoy the entertainment. 

The practice of naming streets after eminent musicians is becoming 
general in Germany, Beethoven Street being the choice of the Berlin 
authorities, while Leipsic, always to the front in musical matters, has 
just decided to name six new streets after Bach, Hiller, Hauptmann, 
Marschner, David, and Moscheles (and Quoppert ?—M. L.) 

Royat AcaDremy or Music.—A very handsomely illuminated testi- 
mounial, signed by all the professors (on vellum), has been presented by 
the Principal, Sir Sterndale Bennett, to Mr. G. A. Macfarren, in the 
presence of a large number of that body, complimenting him on the 
success of his oratorio, St. John the Baptist, at the recent Bristol 
Festival. 

The Boston Gazette says: “ Nightly to be seenin the ballet of Mrs, 
F. B. Conway’s Brooklyn Theatre is a young lady of education and 
culture, with many social advantages, who is the daughter of a Wall 
Street broker. She is determined to follow the dramatic profession, and 
begins at the foot of the ladder.” [We always thought that bakers baked 
ina furnace, down stairs, and were proverbially ladderless, } 

Consumprion or Eaas,—The importation of eggs increases, Accord- 
ing to the official table, just issued, the declared value imported in the 
last ten months was £2,105,681, against £1,545,988 in the preceding 
year, and £1,088,591 in 1871, Next year it is surmised (by the author 
of “Happy Thoughts”) that more than 300,000,000,000 eggs will be 
devoured, weekly, iu these eggish islands.—7o Thaddeus Egg, Esq. 

Nariona, Traisinc Scuoon ror Mvustc.—His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh has appointed Thursday, 18th December, to lay the 
first stone, ‘The building will be on the west side of the Albert Hall, 
The Society of Arts, which has been mainly instrumental in promoting 
the establishment of the school, intends to celebrate the occasion by 
holding a conversazione and concert during the morning of the same 
day in the Albert Hall. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht (a pupil of Mr. Ignace Gibsone), who made her 
first appearance at M, Rivitre’s Concerts, Covent Garden, last Monday 
week, isa young pianist of great talent, She was greeted with well 
merited applause. Miss Albrecht displayed brilliancy of execution 
combined with delicacy of touch, and she evidently possesses a refined 
taste. Her performance of Dohler’s Fantasia on Guillaume Tell was 
most admired ; her execution of the left hand passages which occur in 
this difficult piece deserves special mention, 

The future of the Grand Opera in Paris was undecided at the latest 
advices; but the notion of using the Chatelet has been aban- 
doned, and the Salle Ventadour, where the Italian Opera is going on, 
may, perhaps, be engaged on the off nights—that is, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. M. Garnier will be ready, he states, in six 
months, and the ministers will supply the necessary funds for day and 
night work, ‘The Government, meanwhile, will pay the salaries of the 
artists and officials of the Rue Lepelletier. M. Halanzier retains the 
directorship, and no subscription will be required to aid the sufferers, 

Of Madame Corani, who has been singing at Birmingham in 
Elijah, the Daily Post says that ‘she brings to her task 
evident experience and sound training. She sings with expression 
and taste, as well as with brilliancy and power. ‘The dramatic 
qualifications of the lady were quickly established by her singing 
of the music of the bereaved widow in the duet with Mr, Thomas, 
‘Give me thy son,’ and the purity and penetrating quality of 
her voice were not less conspicuous in the music of the youth sent up 
by Elijah to watch for the promised rain-cloud, Her greatest effect, 
however, was produced in the grand angelic apostrophe which opens the 
second part of the oratorio, ‘Hear ye, Israel,’ which she gave with 
great power and impressiveuess, ” 

Herr Reichardt was again the vocal ally of Mr, Kuhe at his “ piano- 
forte recital”—writes the Brighton J/erald. “He sang (in German) 
Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide’—to our thinking the greatest of all love 
songs—-with a taste, passion,and power worthy of its transcendant 
beauties. What a contrast with this was the French romance of 
Goldberg, ‘ Si vous n’avez rien & me dire;’ and yet Herr Reichardt, in 
the resources of his art, knew how to give a characteristic charm to it, 
as he did to the two English songs, ‘ Vanished dreams’ and ‘I wander 
from flower to flower,’ of his own composition, but English both in 





been performed three times. A harp solo by Frederick Chatter- 


their conception and in their very charming execntion, The efforts of 


ton, “ Il Carnavale di Venezia,” excellently played by Madame P. | Herr Reichardt were very warmly applauded, and cor‘::buted to make 


Frost, also met with a highly flattering reception. M.L. F.C, 





the concluding recital the decided success it war,” 
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Sir Robert Prescott Stewart gave a most interesting lecture on 
Wednesday, in the Music Hall, Belfast, on “ The Bagpipes of Scotland 
and Ireland compared,” illustrated by diagrams and music. The fol- 
lowing illustrations gave much satisfaction ‘— 

“¢ The Blackbird,’ a plaintive air, without drones or tenors; ‘ The Humours 
of Ballynahinch,’ with drone ; and, as an example of rapid articulation, ‘ Shane 
O’Dheerig Lanagh ’ and ‘ Paddy O’Carroll,’ with drones and tenor harmonies ; 
examples of the imitation of pipe music in the works of J, S. Bach, Handel, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Gounod and Meyerbeer; the pipes in combination with 
other instruments. March—Bagpipes, violin, and harmoniam.” 

The Hon, Mr. Ward, of Bangor Castle, took the chair, and Sir Robert 
was much applauded, 

In noticing a most successful performance of the Creation given by 
the Liverpool Musical Society, on the 14th inst., with Mdme, Helena 
Walker, Mr, Ganz, and Mr, Lewis Thoms as principals, the leading 
journals speak in the highest terms of the lady's performance, The 
critic of the Daily Mercury writes :— 

“ Respecting the merits of the soprano of the oratorio there could not be 
any division of opinion, and therefore her success was genuine and well 
deserved, Miss Walker has a voice of rare purity, and she has evidently been 
educated to good purpose, She gave her solos with striking power and 
artistic finish, and secured a cordial encore after her delivery (with the chorus) 
of ‘ The marvellous work,’ while ‘ With verdure clad’ and ‘On mighty pens’ 
were both given with striking power and expression.” 

All great composers and improvisators have longed for a means of 
instantly recording their fugitive thoughts. While playing, many 
beautiful fancies and harmonious combinations will occur, which, when 
the composer sits down pen in hand, he can no longer recall. Besides, 
the physical labour of writing the score of a symphony or opera is most 
exhausting, and the strain on the eyes has caused several of the great 
composers to entirely lose their sight, Attempts have frequently been 
made to manufacture an apparatus that would achieve the desired 
object, but hitherto without success. We now, however, Jearn that 
Mr, Barnes, a machinist of Bridgeport, Connecticut, assisted by Mr. 
Guernsey, electrician, has succeeded in devising a method of recording 
every note as it is played. Their apparatus is now almost completed, 
and will be attached to an organ in Shelton’s Hall at New Haven. 

M.L. F.C. H.R. X. Z, A. 

We hear, on what we believe to be reliable authority, that Mr. 
Willert Beale (Pencerdd Caerludd) will very probably make a lecturing 
tour in Wales early in the new year, for the purpose of more widely 
disseminating information as to the objects and scope of the National 
Music Meetings. If this idea is carried out, Mr. Beale will, itis to be 
anticipated, be warmly welcomed by the music-loving West, the more 
especially that by his recent countenance of Kistedfoddau he has shown 
his warm sympathy with the love of Art amongst the masses in this 
portion of the kingdom, No one is better fitted for a musical crusade 
of the nature hinted at than the “ Enterprising Impresario.” who, in 
his work so entitled, gives evidence that lectures on the topic of Music 
would be no mere dry essays, but sparkling with interest, information, 
and anecdote, Should“ Walter Maynard” travel westward, a treat 
in the way of brilliantly illustrated musical lore may be looked for, 

Tue Viexna Exuiprrion.—An incident connected with the Viennese 
Interuational Exhibition, which closed, as our readers know, on the 
2nd inst., is worth passing record. A grand concert was given to 
celebrate that memorable event, which, if in some degree a financial 
failure, was, at any rate,a generally acknowledged artistic success, 
This entertainment was honoured by the presence of the Court of 
Austria, the foreign Princes who had remained in the capital until the 
Exhibition saw its last day, the whole of the Diplomatic body, and a 
large concourse of the nobility of South Germany, together with other 
personages of more or less note. It was found attractive for several 
reasons, not the least being the co-operation of some foreign amateurs, 
among whoin may be pointed out Messrs. Kanner, Lough, and Cart- 
wright (Englishmen), Mr. Brew (American), Herr Detring (German), 
and M. Deschamps (Frenchman)—all conspicuous for their zeal in 
support of the undertaking. ‘Ihe whole affair was projected and 
carried out by the Chinese Exhibition Commissioners, who, it may 
not be out of piace to add, have been decorated with the time- 
honoured Order of the “Iron Crown,” a distinction never previously 
conferred upon any subject of the Celestial Empire. ‘I'hat the Chinese, 
inquisitive people as they are, desire to make themselves better and 
better acquainted with European music, as with other forms and 
symbols of European civilization, is notorious; and the fact of the 
Chinese Commissioners at the Viennese International Exhibition 
getting up a concert of European music on their own account is a sign 
of the times, however apparently trivial, not altogether to be dis- 
regarded, Lord Brougham, in referring to the general spread of 
culture in Great Britain, once said :— “ ‘he schoolmaster is abroad.” It 
will be no bad symptom if, even in his musical capacity alone, the 


Herr von Biinow at THE Crystat PaLace.—Place and precedence 
(as on Lord Mayor's Day the chief magistrate comes last in the proces- 
sion) for Dr. Hans von Bilow, now in London for the fulfilment of 
several special enyagements apart from his own “ Recitals,” already 
announced, Dr. Hans von Biilow played the fifth concerto (which “G@” 
will notallow to be called the “* Emperor”) last season at the Philharmonic, 
where we heard him, Wefind, onreferring to thefile, the very sameremarks 
which on Saturday we made in our programme as the performance went 
on. Crisp, powerful touch, and artistical feeling were the indicated 
merits ; and the defects, want of breadth, uneven shakes, want of con- 
nection between certain passages, and inequality of standard level; the 
player improving ac he proceeded, and doing best in the Rondo. Dr. 
Hans von Biilow is unquestionably a genius, and a very original one. 
Prodigious memory, marvellous self-command, considering the natural 
impulsiveness of his temperament, and power combined with sensibility, 
mark, the great artist. Extremes of Jaudation and disparagement, such 
as were to be heard in town last season, strike the judicial mind as un- 
called for, Dr, von Biilow may not be pronounced perfect ; but to 
denounce him as a musical pretender is absurd. We have never so much 
admired M. von Biilow in Beethoven's works—either concertos or 
sonatas—as in the texts of Schumann and Chopin, and modern writers 
for the pianoforte. On Saturday we were obliged to notice once more 
a weakness of the left hand, a tame conclusion of the first movement, 
and the old unevenness in the shakes. ‘To descend to minute details, 
the doctor slightly altered passages ; ‘ double-dotted ” notes where the 
time-mode is six quavers in a bar; and, in one case, a note was actually 
added in the treble clef. But this is hypercriticism. The delivery of 
the Adagio in B major was graceful and expressive, if slightly finical ; 
the Rondo, as before, proved the most effective of the three movements, 
though the actual close of the concerto was but tamely rendered. Of 
course Dr. von Biilow was recalled, and his reception could not have 
been more enthusiastic.—Musical Standard. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Cramer & Co.—“ C'est L’Espagne,” transcribed for the piano by Berthold Tours ; 
Cramer's New Dance Album; “Why I love thee,” ballad, by Augustus L. 
Tamplin; ‘The Love Token,” vocal duet, and “Happy voices,” song, by 
Odoardo Barri; “‘A Shadow,” and “Three Autumn Songs,” by W. Howell 
Allehin, 

LamsBorn Cock.—Fugue in E (piano duet), by A. H. Jackson. 

Rosert Cocks & Co,--The Russian Fantasia, by J. Pridham. 

Witu1am Czerny.—An Alphabet of Musical Notation, by William J. Westbrook; 
“Thou camest not again,” ‘ Unchanged,” ‘‘ Whither,” “The Serenade,’ 
“Violet,” and “ The Bird at Sea,” songs, by Otto Sondermann, 

Evans & Co,—‘‘ The maiden and the sunbeam,” song, and “ Alla Bourrée, 
“Menuetto,” ‘‘ Alla Gavotte,” and “‘ Andantino Grazioso,” for piano, by B, 
Tours. 

A. Hammonp & Co.,—“Eisenbabn Galop,” by C. Arnd; “ Hochzeitsreigen” and 
“Tanze Metronome” Waltzes, by Josef Gung’l ; ‘‘ Marietta Polka,” by Josef 
Gung'l; “‘The Jubilee Galop,” by J. Kénler; ‘ Berlin Galop,” by Gustav 
Michaelis; ‘‘Indizo Galop,” by Johann Strauss; “Stille Liebe,” and ‘“‘ Treue 
Liebe,” by Gustave Lange. 

Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.—'‘ Three Songs for the pianoforte and voice,” by M. 
L. Lawson, 

Merzuer & Co.— A Fit of the Blues,” operetta, by Robillard ; “The Popular 
Musical Library,” and the Christmas number of ditto; ‘Golden Youth,” song, 
by Jules Cohen; ‘‘Star upon Star,” by Offenbach; ‘* The Special from the 
Moors,” “ The Song of Long Ago,” by Ciro Pinsuti ; ‘‘ Arden Towers” and “‘ Day 
is Dying,” songs, by Virginia Gabriel; “‘ The Brooklet” and ‘ Away from 
Thee,” songs, by A. O. Smith; ‘Slow movements for organ or harmonium,” 
by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew ; ‘ Cleopatra” Valse, by Edouard Strauss ; 
“A Summer Dream,” by Alfred Sant; “Life in Vienna” Valses by Johanu 
Strauss, 

Novetto, Ewer & Co.—‘ The Organist's Quarterly Journal " for October, edited by 
W, Spark, Mus. D. 
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TEE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


fHE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London : Duycan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Stacet, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom trum conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”"—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
y)R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strong] 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists ai 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d 











schoolmaster, sooner or later, travels to China, 


by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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ALL THE MUSIC FROM 


LECOCQ’S 


COMIC OPERA, 


LA FILLE DE 
MADAME ANGOT 


The Greatest Success of the Day, 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE & AMERICA. 





The Complete Opera is in the Press, 


A LIST OF THE MUSIC GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD 


FOR TILE 


PIANOFORTE, 


64 pages, Full Music Size, Price 5s. 








“There are features in this work of uncommon 
merit, but we shall say enough if we recommend it 
unreservedly to all who seek a manual of instruc- 
tion well arranged, intelligible, and effective.”— 
Musical World, April 23. 

“While every care has been taken to cull all 
that was useful from the old regime, much that is 
altogether modern and thoroughly practical is here 
to be met with for the first time. In particular, it 
seems to have been the author’s purpose to lead 
the student by gentle degrees, and to insure that 
one thing shall be properly acquired before another 
is attempted.”— The Queen, April 30. 

“The aim of the author seems to have been to 
supply as much information in as few words as 
possible, while aiding and directing the self-intelli- 
gence of the learner, and he certainly has succeeded 
admirably.” —Haamimer, April 30. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
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BIRMINGHAM 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1873. 





| rage HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
! that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 


PASTORAL CANTATA, 


Written by DESMOND IL. RYAN. 
The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 6s.; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI, 


The Song of the Titans, 4s., 


National Hymn, 6s., 


Ave Maria, As., 


AND 


Cantemus, 4s. 





Break, Break, 


TRIO, 
Sune sy Mpriz. TIETJENS, Mome. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, any Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


Music by T. ANDERTON. 


PRICE 33, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 





Performed at the Birmingham Festival, with 
immense success, 


FRIDOLIN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 


COMPOSED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 


- 








The Score complete, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, paper cover - - 


Ditto, ditto, boundincloth -~ - 


“Repose and Peace” (Sung by 
Madame Sherrington) - - 


“Wildest Conflicts” (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) - - - = = 


PIANOFORTE. 


Nava's Three Subjects from 
“Fridolin” - - - each 3 6 


No. 1. Hunting Chorus. 
2, Chorus of Handmaidens. 
3. Dance and Chorus of Villagers. 





” 


” 





N.B.—The separate Chorus and Orchestra 
Parts may also be had, and other Pianoforte 


Arrangements are in the press. 


CHAPPELL & CQ, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LLEWELYN, 


A DMramativ Cantata. 
The English Words by THOMAS OLIPHANT 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 
The Welsh Words by TALHAIARN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS 


(PENCERDD GWALIA), 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL SCORE, HANDSOMELY BOUND, PRICE ONE GUINEA AND A-HALF, 
THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 































s. a, s, d, 
RECITATIVE AND WAR SONG, “ Firm as the sea-girt rock” 38 0 DUET, “Oh, joy bevond expressing ” a 4 

Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Sius "Reeves, 
RECITATIVE AND AIR, “Oh! fain would I recall the days” 4 0+ BRIDAL MARCH (Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) ............... 4 0 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. RECITATIVE AND AIR, * Brave Sons of Cambria”............... 2 6 

LEGENDARY BALLAD (in A minor), “ Gelert’s Grave ” (Bedd Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves. 

Gelert) ——.......00seseeccsncccsseccssvsressenssensncssenssesssoreces 4 0 | TERZETTO, “Long May VORve”  secsccsscdisccosesceesssctsisecensas 3 0 

Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 

Ditto RUB U MENU fo ca crrropecseacs os ceesseeasseeeeeonen 4 0 Mr. Lewis Thomas. 






The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY, 


A Welsh Scene. 
The English Words by HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
The Welsh Version by TALHAIARN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS 


(PENCERDD GWALIA), 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL SCORE, HANDSOMELY BOUND, PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 















































Sm 8. 

OVERTURE ..cccoccecssccccescccscecsscorsesccossvessepeessccoesesen sevnesore £ Ug § ALTERCATION SCENE. 1(Dadl Dau), “What is here 5 9 

(Recrr. “I, your own lord, *) -| QUARTET AND CHORUS. } of bolt and bar” ...... 

1, BRIDAL MESSENGER’S | cheerful errand bound ” 3 0 9. RIDING CHORUS (No. 1), ‘‘ Down the stream and down 
SONG (Bass) | Air, “ The girl i is far too good = m OE ey ee err ee ey oe eee 8 0 
l RONG SS.oiecacseabee ace sene } 10. HYMN CHORUS, ‘Lo! with fears and blushes laden”’...... 20 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, 11. ANTHEM CHORUS, “ Blessed are allthey that fearthe Lord” 2 0 

2. INTERMEZZO (Instrumental) ..........0..eeeeeseeeee ener seen 1 © 12, HYMN CHORUS (Accompanied), “Thou whose mercy is a 
3. CHORUS OF MEN, “ Good morrow to our neighbour”......... 2 0 MAMIE sadsswhicieccunds vid sxsserasennse stab Misses diedsovieapiaass 2 0 
4, BRIDEGROOM’S SONG (‘Tenor), “ The river is flowing its | 18, RIDING CHORUS (No. 2), ‘ By the village, by the meadow” 2 0 
MICADOWS BEEWERN ” 2.00. 0s0ccecerccssoreoecorcesccssccsecsroososs 3 0 | 14. BRIDE'S SONG (Soprano), “If thou shalt deem thy vow” 3 % 

Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 

5. CHORUS OF MEN, “Come, come with thy companions”... 2 0. 15, QUARTETT AND CHORUS (Penillion Nos Galan), “Jane 
6. INTERMEZZO (Instrumental) ................cecceceeeeseeeeee seers sa HRI CHECKS OS COU BE TONON 6.5... cccceseecsvcossensescovacsecosed 3.0 
7. BRIDE’S MOTHER’S SONG (Contralto). ‘‘O merry are the ON os a6 boi srecapcnsieshsecaspadtoeeass cvesenescceteavashescokosag 3.0 

SRR IIIANIG 5256 susenohsn cis tsa dadack «tdinvobseacswensebonbacdene’ 2 6 FINALE, QUARTET, AND CHORUS, (Breuddw ydy F renhines), 
Sung by Madame Sainton Dolby. «May the years begun so brightly ” .0...........ccelseseseeeee 3.0 

THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. 

II soc os sbincs ds ccucansesncaysecgevsgiess ccetbeeteb sy teeta conspeys 5 © } TOPPMRMEMAZO, Th. Goi cciivscctssbsecsiciccccchsbesosescasoctsoasceater’ 20 
Sy OND sss cnsinnedecpescovonsreeonsssopspeosveamiatatncessbabe 2 0O| DANCE I cca cssccnconunanccanchntttecacna ea MeLan 3 0 


The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. — 
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